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GOD 

IS IN 

THE 

SLUMS 


Arriving for the Show 



Three beautiful borzois, or Russian wolfhounds, arriving on a van for a recent dog show. 
The name borzoi is a Russian word meaning swift. 


AN EDITOR GOES 
TO SEE IT 

LIVING THROUGH A 
PIECE OF NEWS 

The Spirit That Makes Life 
Possible in the Slums 

SHAME & PRIDE OF ENGLAND 

There is a little book now being sokb 
for half-a-crown which carries on the 
Ago of IMiracles begun nineteen centuries 
ago. It is one of the wonderful little books 
of our tiriie, but it makes no effort to be 
brilliant. It is a plain piece of work by 
a plain man. It is the story oj an editor 
tvJfo lived through a piece of his news. 

lie was the Night Editor of one of our 
great T.ondon dallies. He was going 
home from Fleet Street in the eaily 
hours of the morning after giving to the 
world the first news that the Thames had 
overrun its banks and drowned pcojile 
sleeping in their beds. He thought it 
over, and it seemed to him that he was 
rnore than a Niglit I^ditor; it seemed to 
him that he was a man, a citizen, a 
neiglibour. He began to be. ashamed. 

r Let Us Be Ashamed 

. What happened then he has told us in 
this book. His name is Hugh Redwood. 
His book is called God in the Slums, and 
it is published by Hodder& Stoughton at 
2s 6d. We advise every C.N. reader to 
buy it. It will do us all good, for it 
shows ,us that the Spirit of God is 
moving in the world. 

Every one of us should bo ashamed 
of :thc Slums: the Government,' the 
lYdice, the Landlords, the Church, the 
Newspapers, the House of Commons, 
the House of Lords, the CounW Council, 
everyone except the Salvation Army. 

We remember a Saturday night some 
years ago. We had been to sec and hear 
that wondrous thing of Mr Rutland 
Boughton's, The Immortal Hour, and 
it happened that at midnight we found 
ourselves at the back of Victoria Station. 
With that s-olemiL music still ringing 
in our ears wc .walked those squalid 
streets until their open wretchedness 
seized us and fdled us with fear and we 
shuddered as we walked, unable to believe 
this was England, close to .Buckingham 
Palace and all the glory of St James’s 
Park. A very foul thing is the Slum. 

, Pictures of Our Country 

Tlic Night Editor in this book shows 
us what it really is. Read this: 

Old lady, zvithin shadow ol Abbey, in a 
cellar kitchen, Dying. No gas—candle in 
d jar. Rats • running dll over the rgohi. 
Old lady zvllispered she killed one on her 
bed'Tuesday ] \»‘ ' 

; Another picture of the Slums shows 
us a little child kneeling and saying the 
only prayer she ever knew : 

Gentle Jesus, meek and mild. 

Look zippn a drunkards child. 

But the Night Editor was not seeking 
the'bad news the newspapers print. 


What was holding him enthralled was 
the great miracle going on around him. 
He begged the Salvation Army to give 
him something to do, and thej^ gave him 
a poor old man wrapped in a blanket 
to take care of while ‘‘ Mother ” was 
found. Never were seen two more 
miserable people; but a dear Army 
captain from Somerset said: “ Let 

them go to the Settlement; we arc here 
for the night, -and .they can have our 
beds;” So the Night Editor took them 
in a taxi, and when the time came to 
pay even the taximan was under the 
spell. “ No charge for the extra passen¬ 
gers, guv’nor,” he said. That’s all 
right. Been your busy dziy, ain’t it ? ” 

That is what the Night Editor found 
the Salvation Army Slum Department 
doing when the Thames was drowning 
our neighbours in their beds. This is 
what he writes in one of his pages : 

A London schoolboy with a bent for electrical 
science presses the key of a home-made instru¬ 
ment and gives the .news of home to a whaler 
tumbling in the swells that break against the 
Great Ice Barrier. Who cares ? The wonder 
of wireless is already stale. • With faith as her 
sole resource, a woman called of God to “ help 
Ghiiia ^’ esSavs an answer from a London slum, 


and away in that far country the lives of men 
she never heard of are saved through the 
radiations of her selfless love. Who believes it ? 
The world has grown too old for fairy talcs. 

Perhaps we do grow old, but let us 
never be too old for miracles. We must 
be ashamed of the Slums, but let iis' 
thank God for those who make life 
possible in them. 

All the heroes did not perish in the 
war. All the battleflelds are not in 
Prance. All the miracles are not in 
the Bible. The world goes marching on, 
and while you and I are happy in our 
houses, finding life thrilling and wonder¬ 
ful and beautiful, a rnilUon of our 
neighbours live like cats and dogs, and 
only the Angel passing b}^ makes it 
possible for them to live at all. But God 
is in the Slums, and one by one they go. 
They arc never so bad they were, 
and the people arc better and better. 
Thanks be to God for those who make 
them so, of whom this little book tells, 

They said nnto Him, Master, where 
divellest Thou ? and He said nnto them, 
Come and see. 

Certain it is that He is in the Slums. 
May He be in our hearts, that we may 
sweep them all away. 


THE WORLD IS 
VERY KIND 

Three Nations and 
England 

ONE TOUCH OF SORROW 
MAKES ALL MEN KIN 

One touch of sorrow makes the whole 
world kin. We liave seen it again in the 
warm sympathy that has come from all 
over the world since the national 
disaster, to Rioi. 

All the world kno^ys how splendid 
France has been. She has known much 
of sorrow and her heart goes out to all 
who arc in trouble. She guarded the 
remains of our heroic dead, she cared for 
the survivors, and she declared through 
all France a day of national mourning. 

In Germany, apart from the general 
expressions of sympathy in the great 
newspapers and the.' official visit of 
sympathy .from the ambassador in 
Londop, a notable tribute to the dead 
was paid in the German capital. As an 
act of regard for the British people, and 
in memory of the victims, the biggest 
wireless station in Berlin suspended the 
broadcast of dance music. 

In the United States the sympathy 
aroused by the disaster has taken a 
dramatic form, for the Chief of the 
Naval Bureau of Aeronautics made a 
declaration urging Congress to repeal 
the law which forbids the export of 
helium ores. ‘ • 

America and Her Helium 

Helium, of course, is the rare and 
precious gas which is non-inflammable, 
the only safe gas available for airships. 
It is found in Canada, but chiefly in the 
United States, where the law forbids 
its export. Had the R loi been filled 
with helium instead of hydrogen it is 
hardly to be questioned that most of 
the lives would have been saved, but 
it is understood that this safety gas 
was not used because of its very high 
cost, which would have been about 
forty thousand pounds. 

At present America alone is using 
helium for filling her airships, but if the 
new proposal should pass through 
Congress stores of helium will be 
available for British and German air¬ 
ships. The Chairman of the Naval 
Affairs Committee, Mr Britten, has 
announced that he is looking into the 
matter with great sympathy, and has 
reminded the American people that if 
American helium liad been available for 
England the worst side of this appalling 
disaster would have been prevented. 

HEADMASTERS 

The first headmaster of Bath College, 
Mr T. W. Dunn, has just died at 
Cambridge in his 94th year; the head¬ 
master of. Roan School, Greenwich, 
Mr A. II. Hope, has died in his 54th year; 
and the headmaster of St Dunstan’s, Cat- 
1 ford, the Rev E. G. Fordcr, has died at 47. 
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A TALK WITH 
EINSTEIN 

HOW A DREAM CAME 
TRUE 

What Would You Wish For 
If You Were a Millionaire ? 

A MODERN CINDERELLA 

By Our Hungary Correspondent 

If you were suddenly to become <a 
millionaire for 24 hours what would you 
wish for ? What would you want to 
have or to do ? ’ 

This problem, was recently set its 
readers by the eminent Danish paper 
Politikeu. The reward offered to the 
person, or rather persons, man and 
woman, who would send in the best 
solution was the fulfilment of whatever 
wish or wislies they had expressed. 
Isn't that a wonderful thought ? To be 
asked to dream a millionaire’s dream 
and to have the dream come true ! 

No wonder that practically all Den¬ 
mark competed. 

A Man’s Millionairedom 

There were certain condition? and 
restrictions, of course. You had to 
vvish for yourself alone. Neither 
relatives nor friends could share in your 
riches, nor could you pass them on to the 
poor. And you could only wish for 
things whose value would not extend 
beyond 24 hours ; such possessions as 
liouscs, motor-cars, ^mchls, or banking 
accounts were barred from the list of 
things you could covet. In short, you 
could have the most marvellous run 
for your fancied money, but you must 
have it within the stipulated time. 

The mere man winner in the com¬ 
petition seems to have been an un¬ 
imaginative person, for hi.s- desires did 
not rise above food and a ride in a 
racing car. (It is said that he had 
four lunches and four dinners on the day 
of his. niillionairedom.) Hut the win¬ 
ning lady Miss Majkcn Borring, a girl 
student, was of a different stamp. Her 
wish, soaring high above mundane 
delights and creature comforts, was 
neither more nor less than— a talk 
ivith- Projessoy Einstein. 

Einstein and Peace 

She rightly supposed that even his 
well-know'u unapproachablcness would 
give way before the soi't of millionaire 
that she was. And so her wish was 
fulfilled. And fulfilled in what a man¬ 
ner! She travelled alone in a first- 
class compartihcnt from Copenhagen to 
Berlin, and was met at the station by a 
sumptuous car which whisked her to 
Professor Einstein’s house for lunch. 
After lunch she was to have been taken 
round, as part of the day’s programme, 
to see the sights of Berlin ; but the talk 
with the great man proved so absorbing 
(it is interesting to note that some of it 
.turned on Peace, which.both arc keen 
about) that it was late in the afternoon 
when tiiey left the labio, and there was 
only just time for a dash out to Potsdam 
before this modern Cinderella had to take 
> the train back home. 

Those who saw her face as she 
emerged from the professor’s house say 
that there was such pure Ifiiss on it as 
probably but few millionaires have ever 
experienced. But then, can any ecstasy 
compare with that of the hcro-wor- 
shipper so miraculously granted a soul- 
sat is lying glimpse of her hero ? 

THE LORD MAYOR’S 
MULBERRIES 

A reader suggests that the mulberry 
trees in Finsbury Circus, whose fruit 
goes to the Lord Mayor, -should be 
: netted, and so the pigeons, and .not The 
Lord Mayor, would be disappointed. 


AFTER 300 YEARS 

THE GRAVE OF A LITTLE 
LOST LEGION 
New Discovery in the Great 
White World 

SEVEN VERY GALLANT MEN 

It was a strange coincidence that, as 
a Swedish ship was carrying the remains 
of Andrcc and his companions home for 
burial after a generation of oblivion in 
the Arctic, another ship was entering a 
Norwegian port with news echoing from 
a tragedy. 300 years old. 

It told the tale of the discovery on 
Jan JNIayen Island of the bodies of seven 
gallant Dutchmen who were the first to 
attempt a winter in the Arctic. They 
were part of a Dutch whaling crew, 
and at the end of the summer season 
volunteered to remain behind, with a 
dog for company, to see if life were 
possible there for white men, and, if 
possible, to make heavy catches of whales 
and bears in readiness for the return of 
their ship with the break-up of the ice 

The Coming of Winter 

They kept diaries, so that, although 
they were never again seen alive, wc 
know exactly what happened to them. 
They were quite untrained and unfitted 
for the life, gentle pious souls that they 
were. A great night settled dowm upon 
them, no whales came near, and all the 
bears retreated from their ken. 

With the coming of winter they realised 
that they had fatally misjudged con¬ 
ditions, and that they must die before 
help could come. Yet they wrote that, 
although they were only seven, they 
felt that an Eighth Person, Jesus Him¬ 
self, was with them. Nothing more 
beautiful in the presence of tragedy has 
ever been written than the diaries 
which these doomed Dutchmen kept. 

They had no fresh food and not a 
blade of green food ; they had nothing 
but tlic reserve of salt meat left by the 
ship. Inevitably scurvy seized them. 

From a Dying Man’s Diary 

One by one they died.' The survivors 
made colfins for the first victims and kept 
them in the hut where all lived. When 
they were reduced to fc^ur this entry 
was made in one of the diaries : 

The four of us still alive lii fiat upon the 
ground in our hut. We believe that we could 
still feed were there but one among us who 
could stir out of the hut to get us some fuel, 
but no one is able to move for pain. 

We spend our time in constant prayers, to 
implore God’s mercy to deliver us out of this 
misery, being ready whenever He pleases to 
call us. We arc certainly not in a condition to 
live thus long without food or fire, and cannot 
assist one another in our ihutual afilictions, 
but every one must bear his own burden. 

Finally one man was left solitary and 
ill, and he died after killing the dog 
for soup and food. That was at the 
end of the eighth month after the ship 
had left. Less than six weeks later 
the ship returned to find a house of 
death. The sailors buried the dead and 
erected^ a cairn over their bodies, and 
from that time until the present year the 
secret of their grave had been lost. 

Now a Norwegian wireless operator 
who is stationed there with three assist¬ 
ants has searched the island, and the 
grave has been found. See World Map 


SAVE THE SEA BIRDS 

Oil from ships still drifts dangerously 
about the seas of the world, but it is 
good to kno’^v that the Society for the 
lYotcction of Birds is making definite 
progress in stopping this scandal, 

Italy, Germany, France, Spain, and 
Japan have responded to the idea of 
fixing stamps on letters with the words 
Urae Shipowners to Jnstall Oil Separators 
written under the Tragic picture of the 
dying sea bird-caught in a cruel trap of 
oil. "in England alone’over 30,000 of 
■these stamps have been used, and stamps 
have even been printed in Esperanto. 


MAKING THE SEA 
WORK FOR US 

MONSIEUR CLAUDE’S 
MAGIC PIPE 

Bringing Light From the Dark 
Ocean Depths 

A -RAILWAY ACROSS THE 
WAVES 

The mention of cold water in the 
depths of the sea does not bring to 
mind a very attractive picture, but to 
Monsieur Georges Claude, the French 
scientist and engineer, of whom we 
have often read in the C.N., it means 
a vision of towns run by electricity, of 
tropical areas made habitable by plenti¬ 
ful supplies of ice. 

M Claude’s idea is to drive turbines 
by utilising the power represented by 
the difference in temperature of water 
at a depth and surface water. His 
experiments are being carried out in 
the Bay of Matanzas in Cuba, and to 
bring the cold sea water from a depth 
of more than 2000 feet it has been 
necessary to construct and lower into 
the sea a steel pipe 6000 feet long 
with a diameter of five feet. 

Third Attempt Successful 

To place the pipe in position M Claude 
had to construct a railway, out to sea. 
This was supported on pontoons and 
was more than a mile and a quarter 
long. As already mentioned in the 
C.N., two attempts to lower the pipe 
failed, but at the third try success came ; 
the great length of pipe was linked up 
with the pumps on land. 

Water was pumped up and it was 
found to have a temperature of 55 
degrees Fahrenheit against about 82 
degrees for water bn the surface. When 
the flow of water has cooled the tube 
it is believed that the temperature of 
the deep-sea water raised will drop to 
50 degrees. 

The energy produced by this differ¬ 
ence in temperatures has already been 
made to drive a turbine which in turn 
has produced sufficient electricity to 
light for lialf an hour forty lamps of 
500 candle-power each. It is a small 
beginning but is a most satisfactory 
result for a"n early experiment. When 
the apparatus is in full working order it 
is hoped that power equal to that 
developed by a 300-fcct higli waterfall 
will be available, and it is said that 
M Claude hopes to provide electric light 
for the whole of Cuba. 

Trainloads of Ice 

A scientist who is associated with 
M Claude has stated that with the cold 
water obtained at the station it will be 
possible to produce the equivalent of 
30 trainloads of ice an lioiir if needed. 
What a boon this would be in tropical 
regions is easily understood. 

Again,' from charcoal produced in 
immense equatorial forests it is believed 
that the energy won from the sea depths 
could be utilised for producing an arti¬ 
ficial petroleum. And there arc other 
possibilities. 

Of course all these possibilities arc 
governed by the cosC of producing the 
power, and it will be interesting to sec 
whether -the Cuba experiment proves 
M Claude’s method to be cheaper than 
others. It is- believed that it will be 
much cheaper. 

When M Claude first made his ideas 
known they were received with a great 
deal of scepticism, but his perseverance 
and obvious sincerity are rousing the 
interest of scientists and engineers 
all over the world. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Cyrcnaica . • • Sir-e-nay-c-kali 

Endymion . . • . En-dim-c-on 

Hoclielaga... . • Ho-shel-a-gah 

Saguenay . ♦ ... . Sag-c-nay 

Tacitus . . ♦ . . Tass-c-tus 

Tarifa ..Tah-rc-fah 


October 25 , W 30 

200 NEW GARDENS 

Where They Came From 

WHAT TO DO WITH OLD 
SLAG HEAPS 

Eluddcrsfield has nearly a hundred 
new allotment gardens, and each one is 
made on a slag heap. 

These old refuse heaps were once an 
expense to the town, for the corporation 
must be given credit for having at least 
kept these eyesores tidy. Now they have 
been made beautiful, and productive 
too. Many vegetables and flowers are 
being grown on these once unsightly 
blots on the landscape, and the enter¬ 
prising Huddersfield gardeners are draw^ 
ing revenue from them. 

From the Black Country, also, tne 
news is hopeful. Round about Wednes- 
bury more than a hundred productive 
gardens have been made on pit-wasted 
land. And some of the Garden Club 
members of.the Midland Vacant Land 
Cultivation Society are now rearing pigs, 
poultry, and other livestock on ground 
snatched from waste. Some twenty acres 
of barren and useless land have been 
turned into fertile country, and the 
trees planted on it have been protected. 

The Human Boy 

Planting trees on slag lieaps has not 
been as successful in tliis country as on 
the Continent, but conditions liave been 
different. During times of distress in our 
coal-mining districts the need of fuel.for 
keeping the home fires burning was often 
desperate. Both young and old people 
joined in attacks on the few available 
trees,. so that those growing on slag 
heaps never had a fair chance. In any 
case they were slow-growing trees on 
poor soil. 

Nor could the plantations be defended 
against the human boy. “ Every boy 
wants a stick,” said one of the leaders of 
the movement for making the Black 
Country green again, ” and here were 
weapons provided free for him by the 
Midland Reafforesting Society.” 

If necessity and vandalism have de¬ 
feated the splendid tree-planting move¬ 
ment, the Midland Vacant Land Culti¬ 
vation Society, which was formed to 
supplement tree-planting by the grow¬ 
ing of crops and raising poultry and 
livestock, is making steady progress. 
Gardens, bowling greens, club-houses, 
poultry-runs, and pigsties arc bringing 
new interests and happiness to many 
of our unemployed. At Wednesbury a 
garden, club-house, and bowling green 
liavc been made on waste land and 
handed over to the corporation. 


Things said 

The pessimist is a public nuisance. 

Bishop of Lichfield 

' Peace is a positive state of friendship. 

Prince Varnvaidya of Siam 
The world has become a Wliispering 
gallery. Dr Norman Maclean 

The fortitude of Great Britain since 
the war has been a moral encouragement 
for all mankind. New York Evening Post 
Many more flying days would be 
possible if smoke were abolished.. 

Air Ministry official 

I sometimes wonder whether the work 
of a publisher is litter or literaiurc.y 
• Mr John Murray 

Our young people can never be morally 
Ai if they are physically C3. 

Mr T. R. Ackroycl 

The Church has never provided me 
with a living wage. 

Rev. Thomas Smith Cogswell 
The third-class fare from Liverpool 
to Manchester is 4s ; it was the same 
in 1835. A Birkenhead correspondent 
The qualified plumber is the only 
bulwark against .sewer gas and the one 
hope of survival for all who live in 
houses. Member of the Plumbers 

National Executive 
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The seaside in autumn - The cheerful walkers • Rare ape at the zoo 



A Rldo Along the Sands—What could, be more exhilarating than an cariy morning canter over the sands, such as those people are enjoying ? The picture was taken at Filey in Yorkshire. 



The Finishing Touch—^This man Is painting the mast 
of a new drifter, Lydia Eva, recently launched at 
Yarmouth. It has electric light and wireless. 



A Newcomer—A remarkable feature of the gibbon Is its long arms, as in 
this young newcomer at the London Zoo. It is a whlte~cheeked gibbon, 
and is the first of Its kind to come to the Zoo for more than thirty years. 



The Beginning of a Road—At work on the perilous 
task of breaking rock in a quarry near Leicester, 
where great quantities of road material are obtained. 



The Cheerful Walkers—The walking habit has become immensely popular in Germany. Early Praparations—A huge bonfire on Guy Fawkes Night is an ancient custom at the village 

The members of this party apparently believe in the power of music to help them on the way. of Hyde Heath near Great (Vlissenden. These children are gathering fuel for the event. 
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THE MOTHERLESS 
BIRD 

A Cry That Cannot Be 
Resisted 

HELPING THE LITTLE ONES 

Dy Our Natural Historian 

A natural observer has been paying 
tribute to the loving-kindness of birds. 

He tclfs how, in a nest at his house, 
the second brood of martins, containing, 
fwc young birds, was fed by many 
beaks in addition to those of their parents. 

As many as seven full-grown martins 
carried on the benevolent work. Four 
or five birds would arrive at a time at 
tlie nest and, waiting their turn, would 
pop up one after another to transfer 
an insect to the ready beak of a clamor¬ 
ous youngster within.. The work went^. 
on until the little ones were able to 
leave the nest and fly for themselves. 

Things Seen in a Garden 

In the garden from which that story 
comes a nest of young starlings, cradled 
in the hollow trunk of an apple tree, 
were ministered to by four old starlings, 
and all wont very well with them. Many 
examples of this kind could be furnished. 
Careful watch in a garden reveals that 
youngsters which have left the nest 
and cannot feed themselves receive 
generous treatment from other birds. 
Thrushes and . blackbirds will feed 
strange birds with hearty goodwill. 
Ants feed larvae which arc not their 
own, for the workers are sexless and 
never become parents but they will 
Icill ants not of their own kind and nest. 
Thrds arc less exclusive in their affections. 

There seems to be an appeal in a baby 
bird’s cry which adult birds cannot 
resist—any more than a kind human 
heart can resist the cry of a child. The 
will to do good seems at its height at 
nursery time, but it may be more 
deeply rooted in the breast of a bird 
than we imagine. 

. Incident in an Aviary 

One remembers a solitary chicken 
and a solitary dove which for good 
reasons were given sanctuary in an 
aviary. The chick pestered all the other 
birds for food and the dove was an 
unfailing friend. One day the chicken 
sighted ah earwig which was too big 
for it to eat. The dove never ate animal 
food, but at the pleading of the little 
one it seized the insect in its beak, broke 
it up, and laid the fragments before its 
young friend. 

There was a day in that aviary when 
a hen budgerigar died, leaving her mate 
with three young ones to look after. 
He fed them during the morning, and 
then, instead of nesting with them as 
the mother had done, flew off to snooze 
away the hot afternoon in the shade of 
a bank of ivy. The little ones called 
and called, but father was not ready, 
so two love birds took up the duty and 
cheerfully fed the motherless nestlings. 
With their help the male budgerigar 
brought up his family in triumph. 

Is there not a fund of unsuspected 
charm of nature in our birds ? E. A. B. 

ROSE HARTWICK AT 80 
The Poem Everyone Knows 

Mrs Thorpe has just been keeping 
her eightieth birthday. 

Her name has passed out of remem¬ 
brance ; even' her maiden name. Rose 
Hartwick is little known today. Yet 
her poem, written in Litchfield, Michigan, 
while she was still in her teens, is 
known all over the world. “ Curfew Must 
Not Ring Tonight ” was written by Rose 
Hartwick on a roll of ribbon paper from 
a milliner’s shop in 1867, and was 
printed in a Detroit newspaper. The 
fifth bell in the belfry of the parish 
church of Chertsey in Surrey, which is 
said to have been removed there from 
old Chertsey Abbey, is popularly known 
as the Ciirfew Bell of the legend. 


Not so Many aunt 

SALLYS 

A Good Example From 
Sussex 

The C.N. congratulates the Chailey 
Rural District Council in Sussex on 
giving a load which may have a great 
effect on the countryside. 

At its. last meeting at Lewes the 
Council adopted a recommendation 
that no more petrol pumps should be 
erected in the district for a quarter*of 
a century, on the ground that the 
present number is ample. 

It is a splendid move in the right 
direction. It is more than time that 
public authorities made use of the 
powers given to them by Parliament 
to prevent the erection of unnecessary 
Aunt Sallys all over tlie country. 
They shouid be limited to the places 
where they arc wanted instead of being 
set up,, as they frequently are, in vulgar 
profusion along our arterial roads. 


A GREAT WORK NEAR 
PERFECTION 
Can It Become Any Better ? 

It is gratifying to read such words as these 
from sucli an eminent surgeon . as Lord 
Moynihan, speaking as President of the 
Royal College of Surgeons. 

In surgery wo are approaching the 
end of one age and sec the opening of 
another. 

The Listerian epoch is at an end. The 
full fruit of Lister’s work in relation to 
surgery has now been gathered. Almost 
every organ in the body lias been made 
accessible to the surgeon ; operations on 
those organs can hardly be extended in 
the future, they are today performed 
with a degree of safety which, in the 
hands of the few great masters, can be 
little, if at all, surpassed. 

We may find other and safer methods 
of dealing with disease ; wc may obtain 
earlier access to acute or malignant con¬ 
ditions ; we may find that the applica¬ 
tion of radium to organs accessible but 
irremovable may render unnecessary 
the mutilations of surgery, but we can 
surely never hope to see the craft of 
surgery made much more perfect than 
it is today. 

THEN AND NOW 
Arbitration Marching On 

Albania, Luxemburg, and Persia 
signed the Optional Clause during Sept¬ 
emberSpain and Luxemburg acceded 
to the General Act. 

More than half the Member-States of 
the League are now bound to accept the 
compulsory jurisdiction of the Inter¬ 
national Court for certain legal disputes, 
while many others have taken the first 
.step toward it by their signatures. 
Eight States, all in Europe, have gone 
further by agreeing, in the Genci'al Act, 
to accept arbitration for all disputes 
that are international. 

The President of the recent Assembly 
declared that compulsory arbitration 
now reigns in the world. He was cer¬ 
tainly right \yhcn he recalled the 
excitement which used to run through 
the Assembly wlien wo heard of the 
accession of a single country.” Now, 
ho added, wc must admit that it appears 
a perfectly normal matter. 

By such signs and tokens do we see 
which way the wind blows. In other 
words, we realise what the League has 
done in moulding the minds of men. 


THE OLD DRAIN 

They are road-widening in Wigan, 
and in Wigan Lane an ancient drainage 
system has been uncovered. 

It is a pipe-lino made of the trunks 
of elm trees. The bore has been burned 
out, and each trunk is 'tapered off at 
one end and pushed into the thick end 
of the next section. It was laid hundreds 
of years ago, and is in good condition. 


ELEVENTH ASSEMBLY 

Looking Back on It 

THE PRESIDENT TAKES A 
HOPEFUL VIEW 

By Our League Correspondent 

The Eleventh Assembly of the League 
of Nations slipped into the past with 
very few achievements to send its name 
down to history. 

It had no catchwords, no high enthu¬ 
siasms. It had hard work and plenty of 
it, but few successes to cheer the way of 
the workers, or triumphs, to send home 
glowing reports about. When the 
closing day came the delegates and the 
journalists were dejected at the thought 
of liow little XM'ogrcss had been made. 

But the President had the last word, 
and with it he restored the soul of the 
Assembly. 

” As President of the Assembly (he 
said) I have had many opx:)ortunities 
of studying its physiognomy and its 
reactions, and I have often asked myself 
if it really possesses a collective soul. 
Pevliaps such a collective soul is not 
apparent when interests arc clashing in 
debate, but it is always apparent when 
discussions are proceeding frankly from 
heart to lieart and man to man. It is 
then that I have realised this collective 
soul whicli unites us all and makes us 
an indivisible unit.” 

Balm for Troubled Hearts 

Those words were for the delegates, 
and certainly they fell like balm on some 
hearts that had been very’ troubled. 
But the final words were for us all, 
wherever in the world we may be. These 
arc: they : 

The League of Nations is not so much based 
on a Covenant as on the human heart, and it 
is by amending the human heart, by extracting 
from it all tendencies toward hatred, by 
strengthening in it all tendencies toward 
closer relations, that you can best serve the 
interests of the League, \n the last resort the 
League is not based on the States which are 
its members but on each of us individually; 
and,if you doubt the League of Nations you 
are doubting mankind. 

THE RAILWAYS 
Figures for Last Year 

It is surprising to know how large a 
proportion of the population of this 
country gets a living under tlie railway 
companies, counting the jiroduction of 
all railway requirements. 

The wages bill for 1929 totalled 

15,000,000 ; the railway contribution 
to Health Insurance was more than a 
million. Railway pensioners now number 
nearly 50,000. 

To keep tracks, bridges, stations, 
and signalling plant in good repair 
costs more than ;^23,ooo,ooo a year, 
200,000 tons of rails, 4,600,000 sleepers, 
and 1,890,000 cubic yards of ballast 
being used last year. 

There arc 23,000 steam locomotives, 
and the mileage they ran in 1929 was 
555,000,000. Electric trains covered 
another 50 million miles. The separate 
passenger journeys totalled 1700 mil¬ 
lions. Goods and minerals carried 
totalled 330 million tons, and 17,600,000 
livestock were moved by train. 

The railways arc also the largest 
dock owners in the country. 

The gross receipts of all the railways 
last year was over £220,000,000, and the 
net revenue nearly 50 million pounds. 


A SAXON CROSS 

A Saxon cross presented to the 
Rural District of Chapel-cn-le-FritlL in 
Derbyshire has been put in its original 
position at the lane-ends in Fernilee 
where it fulfils its ancient occupation 
as a boundary mark. 

The lady who gave it haS allowed the 
sundial surmounting the cross To re¬ 
main there. 


WHAT GHARITIES 
MUST NOT DO 

Playing the Highwayman 
in the Road 

PLEASE KEEP TO THE 
PAVEMENT 

Many arc the arts and wiles of the 
genial brigands who raid us in the 
name of charity. ’ 

Some of the actors in these little 
dramas show humoiir, even a touch of 
genius, and richly deserve their reward. 

But there is a limit which they must 
not i)ass. The law has had to lay it 
down that these laudable ” hold-ups ” 
must not endanger life or property 
or impede the flow of traffic. To 
emphasise the point the Croydon magis¬ 
trates have imposed costs in several 
cases and a fine in another. The offenders 
were summoned for making a collection 
on the road instead of confining them¬ 
selves to the footpath. 

A Narrow Escape 

What happened was that the col¬ 
lectors, calling themselves footpads, 
pounced out into the road and stopped 
cars, calling upon the occupants to 
stand and deliver. Only by paying 
ransom to the charity were the victims 
permitted to pursue their way. = 

It happened, however, that the foot¬ 
pads had been warned by the police 
against the practice and told to liiriit 
their merry misdeeds to the footway ; 
and, as luck would have it, they pullM 
up a police superintendent, one of the 
innocent marauders narrowly, escaping 
death in doing so. The magistrates 
were informed that the ’ practice had 
already caused a collision between a 
car and a motor-coach. 

The. penalties inflicted by the bench 
were very light, but the decision estab¬ 
lished the principle that collectors 
for charityIiave no more luglit than other 
people to create danger on the roads. 

18,000 FAMILIES AND 
600,000 CATTLE 
One of the Biggest Treks 
in History 

One of the biggest treks in the story 
of Africa has recently taken place iii 
Cyrenaica, the Italian territory lying 
to the west of Egypt. 

With the zone of Kiifra, its hinterland, 
the area is 285,000 square miles, and 
there are 185,000 native inhabitants. 
There was trouble and rebellion brewing 
among the mountains of the interior 
and General Graziahi, who is in control 
of the district, has solved his problems 
by a bold and well-organised stroke. 
He has transferred to the coastal region 
18,000 tribesmen with their families, 
goods, and servants, and as many as 
600,000 head of cattle, without the 
spilling of a drop of blood. 

Beside the Mediterranean the land is 
fertile. Wells have been sunk, and it 
is expected that these hardy men of the 
mountains will settle down to a self- 
supporting agricultural life rather than 
return to their old haunts. 


THE PRIVY COUNCIL 

One of the great privileges of every 
British subject is his right of appeal to 
the highest court in the land from an 
adverse decision in a lower law court. 

For all British subjects over the seas 
the highest court is the Judicial Com¬ 
mittee of the Privy Council, which sits 
in Whitehall.'; An appeal to this court 
involves great delay and considerable 
expense, and the Imperial Conference 
has appointed a committee t6 suggest a 
better method of- securing justice. 
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AFTER 300 YEARS 
A Norwegian wireless operator 
on Jan Mayen Island in the 
Arctic has discovered a cairn 
with the remains of seven 
Dutch fishermen who perished 
in 1634, Sec news columns. 


SALMON’S RAPID JOURNEY 
"A red salmon marked with a 
metal tag in Alaska was found 
44 days later in a Siberian river 
1300 miles away, having crossed 
the Bering Strait. 


^ O' ‘ j 


EUROPE-AFRICA LINK? 
During preliminary ex¬ 
cavations at Tarifa in 
connection with the 


the Strait of Gibraltar 
impermeable rock suit¬ 
able for boring has been 
discovered at a depth of 
800 feet. 


SPRINGTIME RAINS 
Recent rains in Argentina have 
been so favourable that good 
crops, particularly of wheat and 
oats, are promised for the 
approaching summer. 



UGANDA’S MOTOR-BUSES 
Many villages and towns 
in Uganda arc linked by 
motor-bus services 
which are operated by 
natives, who are pur¬ 
chasing vehicles on the 
instalment system. 


ELEPHANTS AS MOUNTAINEERS 
Elephants are now beginning to 
climb the slopes of Mount Kenya, 
where they go to the damp 
forests more than two miles 
above sea-level and remain until 
about April. 


THE SHEEP-SHEARING SEASON 
On the great sheep stations of 
Australia and New Zealand 
shearing is now in progress and 
will continue for some months. 
Much of the wool will come to 
the Yorkshire mills. 


CECIL RHODES AND HIS 
OLD SCHOOL 
A Worthy Memorial 

Bishops, Stortford Grammar School, 
where Cecil Rhodes learned his lessons, 
has been closed after 350 years. It has 
been proposed to endow the old school 
and reopen it as a memorial to him. 

Had Cecil Rhodes been alive he would 
have seen that his old school should not 
cease. It seems right and just that such 
a memorial should be raised to one who 
did so much to endow and benefit the 
youth of Greater Britain, America, and 
Germany. 

Cecil Rhodes was not one of those 
who have no memorial. He raised 
memorials for himself, writing his name 
large in Rhodesia and leaving to pos¬ 
terity the idea of a United Soutli Africa. 
This was his own doing. 

The least posterity can do for him is 
to raise a worthy memorial to him 
in his birthplace. ; 


MOUNT NEBO 

Mount Nebo in the land of Moab 
has recently been offered for sale by 
the Transjordanian sheiks who own it. 

It was from Pisgah, one of the peaks 
of this mountain, that Moses gazed 
on 'the land flowing with milk and 
honey toward which he had led the 
children of Israel for many long years 
through the Wilderness. 

Oni.this mountain Moses died, and 
beside it lies his lonely grave in which 
he was laid by God’s own hand. 

And no man hnoivs that sepulchre^ 

And no man saw it e'er, 

For the angels of God upturned the sod 
And laid the dead man there. 


BRIGHTER MUSEUMS 
And Better Known ^ 

We are glad to hear that the Carnegie 
Trust, which began by providing libraries 
and went on to give organs, is now about 
to devote some of its funds to the im¬ 
provement of the museums of our 
smaller towns. 

The chief improvement desirable for 
the small town museum is that people 
shall go to see it. We know of at least 
two museums, one at Wisbech and one 
at Portsmouth, where a visitor is almost 
as much a rarity as any exhibit, and it 
must be so, we imagine, at the Record 
Office, which is nearly always closed. 

Before the Carnegie Trust makes a 
grant the trustees will have to be satisfied 
that the museum has reformed itself and 
is willing to spend its own money on 
improvements. 

One of the chief reforms should be 
that the museum should begin by letting 
people know what it contains that is 
worth seeing. If the Carnegie Trust 
were to spend its grants on advertising 
the museums the mo ncy, would un¬ 
doubtedly be well spent. 


BOOKS FOR THE VILLAGES 

The County Library sign is appearing 
in numberless villages, and it is cheering 
to learn that last year there was a steady 
growth in the work of county libraries. 

Nearly two and a half million books 
were in circulation, and 18 million 
volumes were issued for reading. 

It is a splendid beginning, but much 
is yet to be done to make the university 
of books one of ^ the most important 
factors of village life. Many village halls 
have not enough accommodation for a 
library, and another drawback is the 
lack of trained librarians. 

Linkihg-up town and county libraries 
seems to be the best solution of the diffi¬ 
culty. If a co-ordinated public library 
service of town and county libraries 
could be assisted by the Government a 
'wonderful book-university would be in 
the reach of every place. 


KINDHEART DENTIST 

Mr Kindheart was the name by which 
the travelling dentist of olden times 
called himself. So painless were his 
extractions, according to his own story, 
which nobody can have believed, that 
his street cry was " Touch and Go I ” 

Times have changedi since those 
rough days. At the Royal Free Hospital 
in London a wonderful dental clinic 
for children is shortly to be opened, 
the result of the gift of ^200,000 by Mr 
George Eastman. Children who go 
there for treatment will learn to look 
on the dentist as a friend ; he will be a 
genuine Mr Kindheart whose word may 
be believed. 

Mr Eastman has surely experienced 
that long wait wc all Icnow so well in 
the dentist's waiting-room, but children 
visiting the London clinic will have none 
of this. At Mr Eastman's own request 
a large waiting-room has been built, 
,and in the centre is a birdcage, so that 
the children may have the interest and 
pleasure of watching the birds while 
they are waiting. 


LATEST SILKWORM NEWS 

There have been a number of attempts 
in the past to make the rearing of the 
silkworm a branch of British industr}^ 
but all seem to have failed. 

Now comes news of the success of a 
young Birmingham scientist, Mr Derek 
Shannon, who four years ago, after a 
chance conversation with a keeper of the 
Insect House at the London Zoo, had the 
idea of treating silkworms with ultra¬ 
violet and infra-red rays, thus giving 
them an artificial climate. 

Obtaining eggs from France, he 
succeeded in breeding silkworms and 
has been rearing them ever since. He 
has made . them feed through ten 
months of the year, and is able to 
produce silk on a rotation basis which 
is better than the purely seasonal yield 
obtained in France, Italy, and other 
countries where the silkworm is culti¬ 
vated under natural conditions. 


K. C. B. 

Keep the Churchyard 
Beautiful 

A VILLAGE GARDEN IN KENT 

It is good news that Camberwell is to 
turn an old churchyard into a garden, 
with sunken beds and smooth lawns and 
a sculptured fountain. 

Wc may hope that other towns will 
follow Camberwell’s example, as Cam¬ 
berwell has followed that of some of 
our villages. 

Those who pass through the old 
village of Eynsford in Kent on their 
way through the lovely Darenth Valley 
will not have failed this year to notice 
the transformation which has come over 
the ancient . churchyard there. In it 
sleeps an old friend of the C.N. who 
kept this village beautiful for fifty years. 
If the spirits of those who have gone on 
still inhabit their old places it must 
delight his spirit to see how beautiful 
Eynsford Churchyard has become, for 
it is now a village garden, gay with 
flowers blooming around the old Norman 
doorway and the tower that may have 
Saxon Touches somewhere down below. 

The C.N. rejoices to sec this movement 
for making our churchyards into gardens. 
They ai*c a precious heritage, and where 
should we seek quiet and peace more 
naturally than in these sacred acres ? 

Let us surround our churches with 
beauty. Who shall say that a beautiful 
garden outside may not lead to a new 
awakening .within ? 


LAUNCHING TO GOST A 
FORTUNE 

The building of bigger ships is intro¬ 
ducing new problems in launching, as 
even our big rivers are neither wide 
enough nor deep enough in some localities 
where the ships arc built. 

The new Cunard giant which is to be 
built at Clydebank will involve a cost of 
about ;£75 ,ooo for widening and deepen¬ 
ing the Clyde before it can be launched. 


To All Kind Homes 

Please ash your Butcher 
to use the Humane Killer 
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The Swings and the 
Roundabouts 

ORE people live in England 
every year and more love her. 

England has room for them all. 
The more they see of England 
the more they want to see. 
Hence the motor-buses. Hence 
also the arterial roads which 
enable more and more sightseers 
to reach her haunts of beauty. 

The love of bcautj^ grows by 
what it feeds on. There are more 
and more people who want to live 
in the midst of the lovely scenes 
they have learned to admire. 
Hence the swarming bungalows 
which blemish the beauty that is 
sought. Bungalow and ribbon 
road threaten the country as the 
jerry-builder and the mean street 
destroyed the town. What is 
gained on the swings is lost on 
the roundabouts. 

Yet it need not be. With the 
exercise of a little common sense 
we might gain on both. What the 
C.N. said a few weeks ago about 
the excess of Town-Planning and 
the neglect of Country-Planning 
has found an echo in our famous 
friend The Times. There, too, it 
is perceived that while towns arc 
being planned the country* is 
being spoiled. The Times agrees 
with us that there is too much 
talk of Town-Planning and too 
little talk of Country-Planning. 
li is Country'Planninpi that is 
needed more than anything else in 
this land. Nothing is worse than 
a town planned in the wrong way 
except one in the wrong place. 

It lias taken centuries to make 
England\s beautiful towns, its 
.Oxford, its Bath, its Cirencester, 
its Marlborough ; but thousands 
of years have gone to the making 
of its coLintiy places, the bare 
Wiltshire .Downs, the Cotswolds, 
the Lakes, the Peak, There is one 
beauty of the town and another 
of the country, where there are 
wide skies and stars in silent 
nights, and likewise “ a wind on 
the heath. 

The England we should give 
our children to inherit is a land 
where they will find both. It will 
be a country where no fair pros¬ 
pect will be defaced by ugly 
houses built to please a few. It 
should be a land where fine towns 
and pretty residential villages will 
harmonise with their surround¬ 
ings, as old-time villages nestle in 
the Cotswolds, 

All that is wanted so that we 
may gain from the swings of the 
unspoiled country and the round¬ 
abouts of the development of 
towns and roads is that both 
should be tiiltivated together. 
When an Englishman builds a 
house after his own heart he 
plans with it'a garden. House 
and garden beautify one another. 
The country is EnglancPs garden. 
Let us plan the country and the 
town so that both may be lovely 
and of good report. 


So SuperstKion Grows 

gT Kilda and its islanders bid fair 
to become a legend in more than 
one sense. An effort has been made 
to fix on them the superstition that 
when visitors came to the island they 
brought their colds with them and 
left them there. 

Dr Johnson's biographer, the obser¬ 
vant Boswell, records the super¬ 
stition, which he mentioned to the 
Doctor, citing their own experiences 
in support of it. 

But Dr Johnson Was not deceived. 
He remarked, with his customary 
common sense, that the proper ex¬ 
planation was that owing to the 
position of Kilda’s harbour travellers 
could land only in a chilling north¬ 
east wind. 

As another sturdy philosopher was 
fond of saying about scientific or un¬ 
scientific explanations, Simplest is best. 

m . 

The Unknown Merry Man 

We gladly steal this paraj^raph from a 
good man's writini^s we came upon the other 
day. It is all true. 

goMK, thank God, do give with hilarity, 
much and little. To them giving 
is a stewardship and a joy. 

In 1916 a young man applied to the 
Baptist Missionary Society to go oirt 
as a missionary. He was refused on 
health grounds. Then he went into 
business, with the idea of devoting his 
profits to supporting others who could 
go out. And this is the result. 

In i^iy he contributed' in igi8 
he contributed £480, in 1^26 he con¬ 
tributed £7403., 

Only three people are aware of his 
identity, and they will never reveal it. 
But they say this man is full of hilarity 
over his gifts. 

The Dean and the House ^ 

our readers well know, we are 

all with the Dean of Manchester 
in his denunciation of that ugliness of 
towns which robs people of the sense 
of beauty so that when they go out 
into the countryside they are too apt 
to take with them the disorder and 
dirt with which they arc familiar. 

Our toTOs must bo made more 
beautiful or our people will perish as 
beauty lovers. 

But we are sorry the Dean seems 
to think that steel and concrete can 
give us all wc need, and that the 
system of mass production can give us 
beautiful homes. 

Surely there is confusion of thought 
in comparing houses with motor-cars. 
A car is a moving object which is 
not attached to any particular sur¬ 
roundings. A house is part of the 
framework of life. Wc do not want 
houses of one pattern, but houses 
which look as right in their surround¬ 
ings as a tree does. 

That is how a true architect thinks 
of a house, and wc arc sure he is right. 


Onions 

Jt is sad news that the lost fragrance 
of the cottage musk shows no 
sign of coming back, but the report 
that the onion is also losing its smeU 
brings tears to the eye. 

Perhaps the report may be only an 
exaggeration, like that American story 
of the farmer in the dry lands of 
Arizona who found a way to water his 
potatoes'by planting them in alternate 
rows with onions ! 

A Moment in the War 

Jn the account of the charge at 
Thiepval does it not catch one by 
the throat, that incident of the dog 
running out from the German lines, 
and of the man who, with comrades 
falling round him, stooped down and 
fondled it and ran on, to be himself, 
perhaps, in another moment one of 
the dead ? Laurence llousman 

Tip-Cat 

SCIENTIST thinks human intelli¬ 
gence is 500,000 years old. Some 
of it seems younger. 

A, OAY on the new planet is said to be 
250 of our years long. Wo should 
love a day off there. 

□ . 

Portugal has had twenty revolutions 
in thirty years. Always hoping to 
take a turn for the better. 

pORROWING a. book is a serious respon¬ 
sibility. And most borrowers take 
it ill earnest. 

□ 

Tnu craze for speed is not good for 
the community at large, says a 
speaker. ]\Takcs it 
unsafe for it to be 
at large. 

B 

A DOCTOR says 
people put on 
ounces when asleep. 
Especially heavy 
sleepers. 

0 

business man 
who threw a 
glass of water over 
Ills office boy was 
probably going into 
liquidation, 

Eiiildren nowa¬ 
days are said 
to bo highly strung. You never know 
what they arc up to. 

^ 0 

Jf you fall into the bad liabit of sitting 
up late you had better fall asleep. 

@ , 

The Broadcaster 

C,N. Calling the World 
P^ RAILWAY savings ^ bank with 
150,000 depositors has an average 
savings of ;^ioo each, 
goMEBODY unknown lias given 
£50,000 for a Hall of Residence for 
students of Armstrong College, New¬ 
castle. 

JUST AN IDEA 
In war-time the icihole population are. 
the slaves of the military men. 


An Injustice to Books 

*^iiE number of motor-cars and 
motor-cycles in use continually 
increases, and each vehicle licensed 
means a considerable addition to the 
annual sum spent on upkeep. 

We of the C.N. are not curmudgeons. 
(Of course the reader knows .what a 
curmudgeon is : it means a miserly, 
niggardly, churlish fellow, the word 
being derived very curiously from 
corn-mtulging t or corn-hoarding, applied 
to a merchant who hoarded corn to 
make it dearer.) We like to think of 
people getting about the country and 
enjoying its beauty. 

Nevertheless there does seem a 
disproportion between expenditure on 
motoring and expenditure on reading ; 
for if motoring makes a travelled 
man reading makes a full man, a man 
of ripened thought, a man who has 
availed himself of the boundless 
riches of human thought. There¬ 
fore we are troubled when wc see a 
recent, beautiful, complete edition of 
the works of Robert Louis Stevenson 
on offer at about, one-third of the 
published price, atld for less than it 
cost to produce. 

That is a reproach to the reading 
public. Yet wc understand that there 
is a tremendous call for silly books on 
'crime, and untrue books about the war. 
© 

Today 

Let me today do something that shall 
take . ■ 

A little sadness from the world’s vast 
store, 

And may I be so favoured as to make 
Of joy’s too scanty sum a little more. 

Let me not hurt by any selfish deed, 
Or thoughtless word, the heart of foe 
or friend, 

Nor would 1 pass, unseeing, worthy 
need, 

Or sin by silence where I should defend. 

However meagre be my worldly 
wealth, 

Let me give something that shall aid 
my kind. 

A word of courage, or a thought of 
health, 

Dropped as 1 pass for troubled hearts 
to find. 

Let me tonight look back across the 
span 

Twixt dawn and dark, and to my 
conscience say: 

Because of some good act io beast or man^ 
The world is better that I lived today. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
- ® 

Ideas of Norman Angell 

The Inquisitor 

me Inquisitor who burned and tor¬ 
tured men was not necessarily a 
bad man ; only a mistaken one. He 
really did believe that in suppressing 
what he believed to be an offence 
against God he was doing the will of 
God; and that the hatred he felt 
for heretics was the Spirit of God in 
him. He failed to ask himself whether 
it may not have been the spirit of 
Satan; forgot that Satan may at times' 
wear the raiments of God anclJthat 
it is an obligation of man to be on his 
guard against this disguise. . ' N, A. . 
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What shall We Call Ourselves? 


THE MOTOR SHOW 

WATCHING THE WHEELS 
STAND STILL 

The Car Aristocrats of the World 
Come Together at Olympia 

ENGINES AND BODIES 

To pass a few liours at Olympia just 
now is like sharing the intimate leisure 
of a company oi fabled giants. All the 
greatest makes of the world's motor-cars 
have been there for the last week, their 
secrets of power and speed revealed and 
inviting inspection. 

For the Motor Show is with ns 
again, and we liavc on exhibition not 
only the best, of British cars, but 
representatives of the aristocracy of 
mechanism from America, Canada, 
France, Germany, Italy, Belgium, and 
Austria, a little league of nations 
expressed in terms of motor-cars. And 
th^ delightful fact is that none of them 
can beat the product of British brains 
and workmanship. 

Unlimited Horse-Power 

It is an odd thing that this exhibition 
is almost grudgingly held. The pro¬ 
moters, who arc tlic Society of Motor 
Manufacturcres and Traders, really do 
not want the show ; they could well do 
without it and save the huge expense, 
blit the public will have it. 

So, once more, Olympia has its show, 
and all who will may compare the rival 
productions of the chief cngiiiocring 
nations of the world. Unlimited horse¬ 
power is there (piicsccnt, its wheels 
stilled, awaiting but a charge of petrol 
and a touch of the starting switch to 
speed faster than the fleetest deer to 
tlio four corners of the globe. 

The keynote of the exhibition seems 
to be higher crficicncy at less price. 
Cars once the envy of the relatively 
poor motorist may now be Ivis at less 
than the third-raters cost ten years ago. 
TTrd motor-car is the best example 
of the benefit of legitimate competi¬ 
tion between men of mechanical genius ; 
they better their cars every year and 
give the buyer the advantage of the 
improved facilities due to production 
on a heroic scale. . 

■ Masterpiece of Invention 

Change is slowly but surely creeping 
into essentials of design. There is a 
revolutionary improvement in what is 
known as the fluid fly-wheel, a master¬ 
piece of invention which makes gear- 
changing a thing of child's jilay. There 
arc other improvements toward the 
same end—better low gears giving 
high speed with greater silence, more 
elasticity of engine by an-increase of 
cylinders. The Fight may actually 
become a standard feature. 

Body builders have been thinking ; 
they might • think still harder and 
either make the upper parts of entrances 
softer or devise a scheme which prevents 
one from breaking his liat as he enters 
a car when it is drawn up by a pavement. 
'They might perhaps' also drop a few 
of the absurdities introduced into the 
design of windows of late years. 

Astonishing Motor-Boats 

Most of the new cars arc beautiful, 
and they make the veterans with 
history behind them, wliich are a 
feature of this year's show, look 
queer and shabby^ But we all loved the 
old ones. New motorists have every¬ 
thing done for them, as it were. 

The ‘ motor-engine does not confine 
itself to the land, however, and there 
ismn astonishing show of motor-boats 
of'Various sorts and sizes in this year’s 
show; little things for an hour's 
scurry over the water up to “ cruisers " 
of. modest dimensions in whicli two 
persons or more may live and sleep. 

It is an astonishing thing that a 
motor-boat may now be secured about 
as, cheaply as a baby car. Wonderful 
is the internal combustion engine, and 
here at Olympia are its latest miracles. 


YJ^iiat's in a name ? Whether much 
^ or little, a great deal of trouble 
has from time to time arisen in the world 
from the use of a name that is disliked 
by those to whom it has been given. 

Individuals arc very sensitive even 
about the spelling and pronunciation of 
their names, and it affects a man’s in¬ 
most pride if he is ascribed to a nation-, 
ality that is not liis true one. 

If, by some natural slip of the pen, 
the C.N. happens to write English for 
Scottish, letters from indignant readers 
pour over the Jborder into our postbag. 
This question has now arisen in the 


I T seems that the practical fishermen of 
Herne Bay have solved a problem 
which has Tong baffled the naturalist in 
his laboratory. They have established 
the fact that lobsters cast their shells 
every three years. 

Specimens kept under observation iil 
an aquarium have not adapted them¬ 
selves to their environment sufficiently 
to provide reliable data, but the fisher¬ 
men have convinced themselves by 
experience. 

Here is the new evidence of Mr Frank 
Mount of Horne Bay. “ I have studied 
lobsters for over 35 years. The, male 
casts its shell every three years, while 
tjio female changes her shell at slightly 
longer periods. The actual casting 


Imperial Conference. Is a native of 
Canada to use the word Britisli or 
Canadian when he is describing his race, 
or is there to be an entirely new word to 
describe all who arc subjects of the 
King's Empire ? 

We hope the word British, with all its 
great associations, will continue to be 
used for many purposes if its rather 
unpopular noun Briton drops out. 
Canadian and Australian and South 
-African have harmonious sounds, but 
the termination cr in Newfoundlander 
adds no beauty to the name of Britain's 
oldest colony. 


takes about four days. At the end of 
this time the creature lies, white and 
helpless, beside its old shell, and is fed 
by one of its own kind. When ope 
considers that lobsters fight to the death 
as a rule this seems to be one of Nature's 
•wise measures to preserve the species." 

Mr Fred Markham, another veteran 
lobster catcher, says that a casting 
lobster throws off every particle of shell, 
even that covering its delicate antennae, 
but keeps its teeth. Fishermen generally 
tell a lobster's age from its teeth. 

As a rule, said another fisherman, the 
casting lobster is nearly twice the size 
of his old shell, so you can guess how 
cramped up he is before he manages to 
wriggle free. 


NUMBER TEN 

HOW OUR PRIME 
MINISTERS LIVE 

The Old-Fashioned Little House 
at the Hub of the Empire 

COSTLY AND OUT-OF-DATE . 

The life of a Prime Minister today b a 
strenuous one indeed, and he has to carry on' 
in the dark, dirty, uncomfortable, and expen¬ 
sive official residence at lO Downing Street. 

This is what Mr MacDonald said about it 
to a Committee inquiring into the salaries of 
Cabinet Ministers. 

At first I made up my mind that I 
would not go to No 10 Downing Street, 
but I found I had to. 

I could not live at Hampstead and 
do my work as Prime Minister. I 
apologise, but perhaps I might just tell 
you this. 

I am up in the morning at half-past 
six and I rarely go to bed before one. 
At nine o’clock I am at work with secre¬ 
taries, boxes, and despatches, I cannot 
get them away up to the top of Hamp¬ 
stead Hill. I have to come to my work. 
It takes half an hour by a good car to 
get down to Downing Street. . 

The Cabinet Room 

Then, of course, there arc all sorts of 
other things; you have got to have 
your clothes by you, and so on. There¬ 
fore, very much against my will (be¬ 
cause I do not like No 10 Downing 
Street; my people do not like No 10, 
wo love our own house), A^ery much 
against my will and all our wills wc 
decided to come down to No 10. 

In 1924, if I sat in the Cabinet room, 
where I think most. Cabinet Ministers 
sat and did their work, yott paid for the 
light and the coal; but I hav^c not 
worked in the Cabinet room. I have 
always worked in tlie room immediately 
above it, which has generally been a 
bedroom for other Prime Ministers ; but 
working up there I had to pay for my 
own coal and light. That was the case 
in 1924 ; it is not the case now. 

There is a staff of men messengers 
downstairs. They arc paid for by the 
Treasury, but all the maids are paid for 
by me. The kitchen is run by me, and 
that means, I think, four servants more 
than I usually employ, and so on. 

The Cost of Entertaining 

The entertainment side at No 10 is 
very much a matter of a Prime Minister’s 
sense of decency and conscience. My 
rule (it is only my rule) is that I never 
ask anything from the Government 
Entertainment Fund which has got the 
least aspect of a personal entertainment. 
Practically the whole ,of my Naval 
Conference entertainment has been done 
out of my own pocket. I have recovered 
a little from the Entertainment Fund. 

A Prime Minister dependent on his 
salary of /5000 alone would have prac¬ 
tically nothing left if he bore the cost ol 
such semi-official gatherings. 

Any Prime Minister in this country 
without a private income would be on 
the Poor Law in two years after ho left 
office unless he was an extremely careful 
person and unless he w'as supported by 
friends. It is no use closing your eyes 
to the fact. 


A NEW RIGHT FOR THE 
DOMINIONS 

A new right of great importance to 
our Dominions has been won by them 
at the Imperial Conference. 

Each Dominion rnay in future nomi¬ 
nate the Governor-General who acts as 
the King's representative in the Do¬ 
minion. The Governor-General may 
thus be a native-born Canadian, Aus¬ 
tralian, or South African. Napoleon's 
principle was that every soldier carried 
a prospective fiokl-marshaTs baton in 
his knapsack. Today any Australian 
schoolboy can look forward to standing 
in the robes of the King's representative 
on great ceremonial occasions in the 
capital of his native land, . 


The Mikado by Boys 



Three Little Maids from School 

The Gilbert and Sullivan operas are specially favoured by amateurs. A performance of The 
Mikado has been given lately by the boys of the Archbishop Temple Schools at Lambeth, 
London. Two of the incidents in the opera are shown in these pictures. 


THE Lobster and its shell 
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THE SAFETY FILM 

WHY NOT FREE OUR 
KINEMAS FROM DANGER? 

The Way to Make the Pictures 
Safe for AH 

GETTING RID OF THE 
FIRE RISKS 

When lives were lost in a recent fire 
at a kincma the C.N. repeated what it 
had always said—that there is only one 
way to prevent such disasters, and that 
way is to stop the dangerous film. 

To this the C.N. added that it has 
long been possible to replace the in- 
llunimable film by one of a non-inflam- 
inablc type, but this typo of film is being 
Ivcpt back b}/ vested > interests con¬ 
cerned chiefly with profits. 

What the Home Secretary Said 

After the Paisley kincma disaster, 
when 70 children lost their Jives owing 
to a panic caused by a fire in the opera¬ 
ting box, a question was asked about 
it in the House of Commons. 

Could not it bo made compulsory by 
law, a Scottish member asked, that 
where films were used for audiences 
mainly composed of children the films 
should be non-inllammablc ? 

To this the Home Secretary replied 
that he would be glad to adopt such a 
suggestion for all kinematographic, exhi-, 
bitions if it were possible. 

The Home Office, he added, had been 
keeping its eye closely on this question 
for some time, but he was assured that 
on technical grounds it would not be 
feasible to forbid the use of the more 
inflammable material in films whicli iiave 
to stand the wear and tear of constant 
use in kinema theatres. 

Over 560 Lives Lost 

In other words, though in the last 
twenty 3^ears there have been 22 fires 
in kinemas, half of them arising from 
the, film taking fire in the operating 
box, and though over 560 lives have 
been lost in consequence, the use of 
this inflammable film must go on, 
because no one has had the wit to find 
a safe one as good. 

It is like the old plea pottery manufac¬ 
turers used to make for the use of lead 
glazes which inflicted Icad-poisoning 
on their workpeople. ' They said there 
was no Icadless glaze which would be as 
good and that the abolition of lead 
glazes would ruin their business. 

Labour and the Factory Inspectors 
made short work .of that excuse, as the 
present Home Secretary well knows. 
The manufacturers were compelled to 
adopt glazes in which the lead was 
reduced to amounts wliicli were not 
dangerous, and were obliged also to make 
other arrangements, sometimes costly, 
to protect their workpeople from the 
poisonous lead dust. 

No expense should be allowed to stand 
in the way of protecting the workman 
or, the community from dangers which 
can be averted. 

A Rich Industry 

The C.N, is assured that there is now 
on sale in London a Safety Film which 
is slow burning, absolutely transparent, 
non-explosive, and non-poisonous. Its 
makers arc the International Safety 
Films Company, who’ declare that it is 
stroxig, durable, and in other. respects 
adaptable for all the requirements of 
the kincma film. 

The C.N. is naturally not in a posi¬ 
tion to offer a technical opinion on a 
film, whether it be a Safety Film or a 
Dangerous Film, but it ivS common sense 
to suppose that the provision of a sound 
and practical non-inflammable film de¬ 
pends merely on the willingness of the 
kincma industry to pay for it, and it 
is a trade which can afford to make its 
theatres safe for children and for all. 


Diamond jubilee 
OF AN OLD Friend 

60 Years of Postcards 

“ I sing the postcard,*' said Mr Glad¬ 
stone sixty years ago, when he intro¬ 
duced our popular little messenger into 
this country. ^ 

Pie threatened to write an epic poem 
on the postcard in the style of Cowper’s 
poem of The Sofa. There was no more 
enthusiastic writer- of postcards than 
Mr Gladstone. 

Postcards were not an English inven¬ 
tion. In 1869 Dr Emanuel Hermann of 
Vienna was gathering facts for a boolc, 
and when sending round for inquiries he 
felt the need for something more simple 
than a letter. His idea of the postcard 
was taken up by the Vienna postal 
authorities, who issued the first post¬ 
cards in October of that year, and many 
of them came to England. 

When the British Post Office issued 
them a year later there were scenes of 
great excitement at StMartin*s-lc-Grand, 
wlierc the crowd trying to buy them 
had to be regulated by the police. At 
first the post office sorters had a rather 
troublesome time ; nobody knew where 
to write the address. 

Good Old Times 

Less money to pay and less effort in 
writing gave the postcard an immense 
popularity';' THc, price was a halfpenny 
and the card itself: cost nothing. Those 
were indeed good old'times. In the first 
year 75 million^: were sold, and just 
before the Great War a thousand million 
a year were being used. A small charge, 
was' made in 1872 to cover the cost of 
manufacture ; this was removed in 1911 
and re-imposed during the war.'^ * - 

, In 1921 the ridiculous charge of three- 
half pence was made, and immediately 
the popularity of the postcard waned. 
The sales steadily declined. In 1928 
there were 350 million less postcards 
used than before the war. ' . 

Although the charge was soon changed 
to a penny, the postcard has never re¬ 
gained its popularity. 


TOM TIDDLER’S GROUND 
A Hoard in the Wood 

, Little Pierre was playing happily in 
the sand and gravel while his father 
read the paper. . ^ 

T'hey had come out from Paris for a 
picnic in .the Bois de Boulogne, and had 
found a shady path among the autumn 
trees far from passing motor-cars. 

It was a splendid place for making 
sand-pics, especially as the rabbits had 
been there before Pierre and had 
mined the ground for him. He thrust 
his own small paw down one of the holes 
■to scoop out a bigger handful of sand. 
When he withdrew it there was something 
bright and glittering among tlie sand. 

He held it up in his fingers and called 
out to his father. Father looked up 
from his newspaper and came over to 
Pierre’s side to look. The shining thing 
was a gold coin. 

It was in fact a golden loiiis of the 
date of Louis the Sixteenth, the unhappy 
king of France who, together with 
Marie Antoinette, went to the guillotine. 
! Pierre and his father dug farther in 
the sand. One gold coin after another 
was found till there were 73 of them. 
How had they come there ? Who can 
tell ? They may have been buried by 
some faithful servant of one of the 
proscribed aristocrats of that time. 
They may have been stolen. All sorts 
of romances could be built about the 
gold hoard found by the little Paris boy, 
. But the reality was more, golden than 
romance to Pierre and to his father, 
who is a hard-working -railway man. 
The coins were taken by them to the 
Prefecture and given up to the police ; 
• but as their owner must have been dead 
more than a century, and there was no 
one else to claim them, Pierre is to have 
them as a fairy's gift to start him in life. 


Youth on the 
March 

See the Country on Foot 

We arc glad to sec that some of our 
cities are backing up the great Youth 
Hostels Movement with whole-hearted 
crithusiasm. 

In Liverpool a meeting has lately been 
held of the Merseyside group of this 
movement to discuss delightful plans 
for next year. If. all goes well a chain of 
twclyc hostels will link up some of the 
most beautiful places in North Wales, so 
that by next spring a fortnight’s walking 
tour may be possible with cheap shelter 
for each night. . 

Hostels will be ready for young walk¬ 
ing tourists at Nerquis, a fine site over¬ 
looked by Mod Fammau, and on the 
slope of Gop Hill, facing a wonderful 
panoramic view. Others arc being 
placed in the Conway Valley in the 
Snowdon district, and in the pi'ctty 
village of Cyffylliog. 

It costs ^300 to build and equip a 
hostel, but help is coming from many 
.quarters. Generous people have already 
offered four hostels, cottages, sites, 
equipment, and money. In these shelters 
the simplest accommodation will be 
provided for about 25 young people. 
Each bed will have three blankets, 
and there will be means of washing and 
cooking. A common room will be used 
for meals and social life. All hostel users, 
it was announced at Liverpool, will be 
put on their honour not only to keep the 
shelters in order but to keep the coun¬ 
tryside beautiful and free from litter. 


A PRECIOUS HEAP OF 
PAPERS 

The Earl of . Winchclsea has done a 
very generous thing. 

He has given the unique Einch-IIatton 
collection of historical documents, dating 
from the Middle Ages, into the keeping 
of the Northamptonshire Record Society, 
and thus the collection has gone back to 
its native county and is there avail¬ 
able for students.' 

Treasure-trove more precious than 
gold arc these papers, which arc now 
being examined with loving care by 
experts. The collection was begun by 
Sir Christopher Hatton, I.ord Chancellor 
to Queen Elizabeth ; and Baron Hatton, 
his successor, added manuscripts on an 
almost infinite variety of subjects, even 
such trifles as recipes How to Make 
Sassages, How to Make JcIIie of Pipins 
cither red or'any.coulor you please, and 
How to Candy Violctts, Cowslips, and 
Rosemary Flowers, 

From State Papers in the Tower, 
Westminster Chapter House, and Temple 
Church Hatton copied extracts which 
interested him, and as many of the 
originals arc now lost these copies are of 
tremendous interest to historians. 


NICE LITTLE HOUSES 

Wc have seen with delight the Bir¬ 
mingham Corporation's official account 
of its housing operations. • 

The houses put up by this big city 
for working-people arc well designed 
in groups and a credit to the corpora¬ 
tion. By good planning and good 
placing, the little houses look well inside 
and out. 

In developing tlie laud everything 
possible is done to preserve natural 
features such as trees, and new trees 
have been planted. Each house has a 
garden space back and front, and there 
arc good recreation grouhds. Little 
open spaces arc left here and there 
so that children can have a place to play 
in without going very far. 

The houses are let from los to 15s 6d 
a week according to their size, the 
biggest having a living-room, parlour, 
and four bedrooms. It is interesting to 
find that the cost of these houses has 
fallen a great deal. They now cost from 
£2yo for the smallest, with two bed¬ 
rooms, to £442. for the biggest, with 
four bedrooms. 


WIRELESS IN DOUBLE 
DUTCH 

The Sense That Travels 
as Nonsense 

A NEW DEVICE 

Something is being done by the postal 
authorities in Plolland to remove from 
messages spoken by wireless telephony 
the defect of being intelligible to all and 
sundry who listen-in .l 

Every wireless message is, in effect, 
broadcast so that anybody may pick it 
up. This Dutch invention gives the 
message the chance of privacy by 
making it unintelligible on its way. 

Any Paul Pry who may. try to listen 
to it can hear only a meaningless jargon. 
But when the jargon, reaches its proper 
destination another invention at the 
receiving end of the line transforms the 
sounds back to their original significance 
in the spoken words. 

Thus a spoken message can be inter¬ 
preted only by the person, or instru¬ 
ment, for which it is intended. 

The invention is one for which the 
world is waiting to prevent us all from 
listening-in or having to listen-in to 
what everybody else is saying. It 
seems almost too remarkable to be 
true, but what makes it more astonish¬ 
ing is that the first tests have been made 
between stations so far apart as Holland 
and Batavia, in Java—from one Dutch¬ 
man to another. 

What the language is that the wireless 
words speak in transit wo cannot say. 
Our forefathers when alluding to speech 
that was very unintelligible called it 
Double Dutch, 

That may bo the language of the 
strange new wireless telephone. 

A BOY’S PICTURE OF 
HIS TOWN 

It would be good for all boys and girls to 
try to write a picture of their town. This 
description of Colwyn Bay by a boy of twelve 
(Charles Miller) has won a prize offered by the 
Colwyn Bay Review, and it seems to us 
admirable. 

Tlie seaport that resembles Colwyn 
Bay is Naples in Italy. There are hills 
in the background of both. • 

Colwyn Bay's hinterland is Snowdon 
and the Welsh mountains ; the Naples 
hinterland is Vesuvius and part of the 
Apcnninc Mountains. Both sets of hills 
rim down to the shore and arc covered 
with houses and buildings. There is a 
hill on both sides of each town, making 
til cm look like two crescents. 

Streets in both places run at right 
angles to the sea and go to the shore. 
The hills are at the back of each town 
and arc connected by roads leading 
down. Both liavc a promenade. Visi¬ 
tors from all nations go to both places 
for their holidays. Both have public 
libraries, and churches are numerous in 
them. Both also have beautiful gardens. 

TJic old saying "Sec Naples and die" 
is known all over the world, and wc who- 
live in Colwyn Bay hope to sec the day 
when our toivn will become world-famed 
as the Garden by the Sea. Both towns 
ax'c free from industries, which makes 
them ideal for visitors ivlio have been ill 
and want to regain their health. 

ICE TO SAVE A SHIP 
New Way of Stopping a Leak, 

A novel way of stopping a dangerous 
leak in a ship and preventing it from 
sinking was invented some time ago by 
an engineer of Berlin. 

His idea has just been put to the test 
and has been found very successful. 
Hisudea is to lower a refrigerating plant 
into the water and freeze ice over the 
rent in the hull of the ship so as to make 
it quite water-tight. , It has been found 
that quite a small amount of power is 
required to keep the rent frozen over. 
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Indian art show • Bananas grown in London • Princess BOOKerNDER 



f-ondon Bananas—The head gardener at the 
Royal Botanic Gardens In Regent’s Park 
fs here seen showing one of four great 
bunches of bananas which have been grown 
in the famous Victoria Regia glasshouse. 



The School Clasa-The Southern Railway engines named after famous pubiic schools are London z’oo‘doIs Jo't'^shSw^an^nnimTl o?a 
proving very popular, particularly with boys of the schools concerned. Here we see a weird new species. It shows merely two 
party of Westminster, boys inspecting at Waterloo the engine named after their school. In^'an^unusuifl^pose 



Machine That Digs Potatoes -Potato digging by hand is a long and tedious operation, and farmers in Lincolnshire and elsewhere are very interested in mechanical diggers which 
perform the task rapidly and without damaging the crop. This picture was taken during a demonstration of a horse-drawn mechanical harvester on a farm near Spalding and shows women 

collecting the potatoes after they had been brought to the surface. 



Princess Bookbinder—Princess Alexandrine Louise, a niece of the King of Denmark, is 
here seen with two friends at a school In Copenhagen where she is receiving lessons. in book¬ 
binding. Her father. Prince Harold, believes in having his children taught useful trades* 


Indian Art Show—Indian students of the Bombay School of Art have had an exhibition of 
their work recently at India House in London. Here wo see Mr Qiadstone Solomon, principal 
of the school, and one of his old students arranging some of the exhibits. 
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VESTA AND HIS 
' MELONS 

How Yankee Doodle 
Came Along 

NEVER RECKON UP TOO SOON 

Once Upon a time there was a Negro 
called Vesta who grew water melons at 
Tampa in Florida* 

He watched over those melons with 
fatherly care, and every gardener will 
understand his pride when one dewy 
morning he saw that they were ripe. 

His battle with frost, mildew, drought, 
and slugs had not been in vain. The 
birds were singing, but Vesta's heart 
was lighter than any bird’s as he looked 
at his sleek melons and reckoned up 
what they would fetch in the market. 

Blit never count your melons before 
they are sold, 

Yankee Doodle came along and ate 
the whole crop. 

It was 1898, and the Spanish-American 
War had brought thirsty soldiers past the 
water-melon beds. In a few minutes 
poor Vesta’s plants were stripped. 

Late Compensation 

Only a gardener can imagine his out¬ 
raged feelings. Never since the world 
began, did anyone -hate war more than 
poor, defrauded Vesta. He talked of his 
stolen melons for years and years. He 
must almost have died talking of them. 

Nor was the talk quite in vain. It 
made such an impression on his heirs 
that they put in a claim for the stolen 
fruit, and the American Senate has just 
granted them 150 dollars in com¬ 
pensation 1 

It is good news, and we arc glad to 
print it; but the man who hunted for the 
slugs and watered the melons in the 
drought and covered them up in the 
frost got nothing at all. 


KEEP COOL 

Science’s Advice to an Apple 

An apple must breathe, it grows hot 
and cold, and thus it furnishes many 
problems to those who pack and send 
it from Australia to England, 

One apple, breathing the free atmo¬ 
sphere by itself, taking in oxygen and 
breathing out carbon dioxide like a 
human being, does not get very hot or 
bothered. It does increase its tempera¬ 
ture a little, though the increase needs 
a Cambridge scientist to measure it.. 
But, as with a human being, the play 
of free air sweeps the heat away as fast 
as the apple contributes it. 

It is otherwise when the apple is 
packed with others. Then the pressure 
of the air current cannot work its will 
on the apple to reduce the temperature 
of its skin, as an air current does with 
that of a human skin. Consequently 
the apple gets hotter and hotter. 

Left by itself, the apple will take two 
or three days to increase its temperature 
a single degree. In closely-crowded 
company the apples will breathe so fast, 
and increase their temperature so much, 
that the cooling of the refrigeration 
caiinot keep pace with it. The hotter 
the apple becomes the faster it breathes, 
and at last it becomes so hot and cx- 
Jiaustcd that it rots. 

What happens with apples affects the 
softer fruits, like bananas or ra.spberries, 
more quickly and dangerously. The 
danger is hard to deal with because in a 
big ship’s hold containing hundreds of 
tons of apples the sides may be cool but 
the middle warmer. 

'foo cool or too hot, the apple suffers 
cither way, and it is the object of the 
scientific apple packers to see that it is 
suited by just the right temperature 
over a journey of two months and 
11,000 miles. 

England has good apples all the year , 
round now, but it has taken immense 
trouble and experience to provide them. 
All should remember this when they 
eat more fruit. 
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NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



EUROPE’S TRADE IN 
MISERY AND DEATH 

More Deadly Than 1914 
SOMETHING MUST BE DONE 


THE GOLD MINES 
OF WALES 
Looking Into Them Again 
OUEEN MARY’S WEDDING RING 


X^ains on the Canadian National 
Kail ways arc now fitted with 
telephones. 

^NGORA, the .capital of New Turkey, 
has named one of its streets The 
Street of the Child, 

Carlisle City Council has decided to 
hold a poisonous fungus exhibition 
and to install models in the city schools. 

Xin*: citizens of Wellington in New 
Zealand have subscribed 100,000 
for an art gallery and museum, and the 
Government will double the sum. 

full facts about Child Slavery in 
Hong Kong arc admirably put by 
Commander and'Mrs Haslewood in their 
half-a-crown book published by the 
Sheldon Press. 

^ STRONG movement is being organised 
against a scheme for spoiling 
Byron’s View from Harrow Church by 
the building of a gasometer. 

Xhe League of Nations lias agreed to 
render financial aid to any nation 
which is the victim of aggression. - 



The goalkeeper of the Australian hockey 
team defending in the first match against 
England at Southampton. England won 
by 4 goals to 1. 

Lo NDON taxis are to have an electrical 
sign by night to take the place of 
the flag by day. 

gEVENTEEN gii'ls froiu a lop class in a 
London school saw the sea for the 
first time on a recent holiday. 
Australia is relieving its , financial 
strain by cutting public salaries 
all round. 

XuE Mayor of Southend shook hands 
with a thousand delegates at the 
Congregational Union, 

JTdmonton is to spend ;fioo in planting 
trees in its poorer streets. 

^N American has given a recreation 
' ground to Westoning in Bedford¬ 
shire as a memorial to his sister, 

Jn 1929 the population of the United 
Kingdom increased by iio,ooo.- 

Last year the population of the Irish 
Free State fell by 6000, 

Qmitting London and the county 
boroughs there arc now 15,800 
miles of second-class British roads. 

RED light is shown on the Capitol in 
Rome for three minutes before 
noon and put out at the hour. 

/L koy of twelve has saved a train from 
disaster in Nova Scotia by waving 
the red lining of his cap. 

A BILL is before the Swiss National 
Council to compel the observance 
of Sunday as a day of rest. 

Qveu 500 million pounds has been 
spent since the war in making 
roads suitable for motor-traffic. 


Europe, except for Great Britain, has 
more men in arms and more war 
material than before the World War 
broke out in 1914. 

It is very important that the efficiency 
of deadly weapons has greatly increased 
in these sixteen years, and new weapons 
have been invented in the shape of 
poisonous and asphyxiating gases, im¬ 
proved tanks whicli are really little 
moving forts, and so on. The aeroplane, 
too, has become ‘ much more efficient. 
So that Europe is actually more deadly 
than ever before. 

There is also a very big export trade 
in war material. If it were not so 
fighting could not go on to such an 
extent in China, where war material is 
hot made. Those who are in rebellion 
against the Nanking Government must be 
buying their arms from abroad. 

War’s Frightful Cost 

In the six years up to 1928 nearly 30 
exporting countries sold arms and am¬ 
munition worth ;£57,ooo,ooo to other 
countries. 

The British exports of this kind arc 
worth about ^12,000,000 a year : usually 
England supplies from a third to a 
fourth oP all the arms that arc exported. 
About half the British exports go to the 
British Dominions and colonics. 

OE course it should be remembered 
that the greater part of the arms and 
ammunition used by the world’s armies, 
navies, and air forces are manufactured 
at home. Wc do not know what the 
total expenditure on war material is, but 
probably the world spends as much as 
400 million pounds upon it every year ! 
That is for material only, ajoart from the 
cost of upkeep and training of soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen. 


THE CAT AND THE 
APPLES 

A Surrey reader sends us this story of a cat 
with an uncatlike habit. 

Wc have a large Persian cat who goes 
out at night. Tie seemed rather jealous 
when we adopted a kitten and gave it 
an apple to play with. 

Soon after, however, he brought in an 
apple from a neighbour’s garden, and 
since then he has continued collecting 
apples nightly till his total has now 
reached eight pounds. 

He must have noticed our interest, 
because lately he lias brought them in 
by daylight and mews till wc take them. 
Then he runs to the pantry in order to 
receive a reward. 

He will bring a six-ounce apple in his 
mouth. Of course they are fallen 
apples that he picks up. The “ plop ” 
of one falling in the next-door garden 
rouses him at once. 

Judging by the variety, he has made 
his raids in several gardens. 


ZULU MUSIC 

Experiments are now* being made in 
recording Zulu songs on the gramophone. 

A choir of five men and five women 
has been chosen in Zululand, and their 
conductor is Reuben Kaluza, probably 
the first Zulu to compose original music 
which has been published. It is remark¬ 
able that while most Zulus sing baritone 
or bass Kaluza has a pure tenor voice. 

Should these Zulu records bo success¬ 
ful they will enable us to listen in an 
English home to native war cries, to a 
Zulu herdboy’s song, or to a Zulu mother 
hushing her child to sleep* ' 


Wc have always looked upon gold as 
a metal brought to us from distant lands, 
and it is fascinating to think that we 
may now mine it in our own country. 

Tlic Mines Department appointed 
Professor Henry Louis to see what 
chances there arc of producing gold from 
minerals in Merionethshire, and if the 
evidence is sufficiently good gold-mining 
may actually take place in this country. 
The idea is decidedly stimulating to the 
imagination. 

Queen Mary was married with a 
wedding ring of Welsh gold, and Welsh 
gold has been mined almost without a 
iTrcak from the time of the Romans 
down to our own day. 

Experts declare that there is an area 
of 250 square miles in Nortli Wales 
which contains as good a proportion 
of gold ore as is found anywhere. The 
proposal is, however, not so much 
an idea for the recovery of gold in such 
quantities as come from the great 
goklliclds of other lands, but to absorb 
a few unemployed men with at least a 
profitable return. 

The Scythe of Time 

It may be that our rocks once con¬ 
tained as much gold as those of the 
richest fields, but ours is an old land, 
and the scythe of Time has mowed our 
mountains into hills, scoured our hills 
into valleys and washed their deposits 
down the rivers to the sea. Ireland lost 
all her coalfields in the same way. In 
the course of ages tliey were eroded away 
because they lay too high for protection 
by surrounding masses of deposits. 

The Romans found gold here. They 
must have found it by seeking. Caesar 
came for slaves and pearls, as well as 
for empire, but when Agricola arrived to 
govern us he was able to send word tc 
liis w;^;:-::‘-in-law, Tacitus the historian, 
that gold was among the natural riches 
of the land placed under liis sway. 
Probably he was the first Roman to 
open up the gold deposits of Wales, 
although the Britons had gold enougli 
of their own and were rich in ornaments 
of the precious metal, wrought with 
admirable skill. 


THE NATIONAL DEBT 
Extraordinary Result of the 
Fall in Prices 

The great fall in prices which has 
taken place in the last few years has 
had the curious effect of adding enor¬ 
mously to the real burden of the 
country in respect of its National Debt. 

The point is a simple one when 
explained. 

The National Debt, which stands at 
roundly 1^7,500,000,000, consists of debts 
owing by the Tlritish Government 
to citizens who lent it money for war 
purposes. Upon this debt interest is 
paid, and each year a bit of the debt 
is paid off. Between the interest and 
the bit paid off in the year the Govern¬ 
ment has to find out of taxes about 

60,000,000 a year 1 

Naturally, as prices fall, the repay¬ 
ment of interest increases, because more 
goods have to be made for the same 
amount of money. The result is that this 
year the payment of ^360,000,000 is a 
much more serious thing for the nation 
than it was a few years ago. 

Between 1925 and the present year 
prices have fallen by a fourth, so that 
^360,000,000 paid in 1925 is the same 
thing as paying ;f48o,000,000 this year* 
In other words, as compared with as 
recent a year as 1925, the nation has 
to find in actual goods this year what 
;£48 o,ooo,ooo would, have bought Tn 
1925. These terrible vagaries are due 
to the faults of our money system, and- 
unfortunately the wisest men arc puzzled 
to know how to devise a better one. 
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THE WANDERINGS 
OF THE PLANETS 

Why Jupiter and Mars 
Seem to Reverse Direction 
A MISTAKE THE GREEKS MADE 

By the O.N. Astronomer 

On Sunday, October 26, Saturn may be 
seen near tbc Moon. The planet will be 
above and to the left of her till soon 
after midnight, while at 9 o’clock the 
Moon will be rather more than twelve 
times her own diameter away. 

Saturn will, soon be leaving the even¬ 
ing sky and passing in his orbit to 
remote regions far beyond cind behind 
the Sun. 

Saturn's low altitude in the latitude 
of England has caused him to be less 
conspicuous than if we were in Australia 
or South Africa, for there Saturn passes 
almost overhead. 

Jupiter, on the other hand, is splen¬ 
didly situated for observation in this 
country, and later on will be high up in 
the evening, taking the place of Saturn 
•as lord of the night sky. 

lie now rises scon after 9 o’clock, and 
will rise about 25 minutes earlier each 
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The position of Jupiter and Mars relative to 
' Castor and Pollux during next week 


week, being easily recognised within an 
hour of rising, low in the north-cast. 

At present he is below the stars 
Castor and Pollux of Gcnrini, and, 
together with numerous other bright 
. stars in the vicinity, helps to make this 
region one of surpassing richness. 

The planet Mars, which was so close 
to Jnpitcr a month ago, has by now 
moved far to the oast of him and does 
not rise until about an hour Inter. lie 
may be easily rccogtiiscd by his rosy 
.tint, the brightest object cast of Jupiter. 
The position of the two planets relative 
to Castor and Pollux is shown on the 
star-map. 

Both worlds arc travelling toward the 
left, or the cast, at the present time, but 
in about a fortnight Jupiter will appear 
to turn and travel the reverse way. 

Mars will appear to do the same in 
about six weeks’ time; Actually this 
retrograde motion, as it is called, is only 
the effect of perspective, and results 
from the Earth moving more rapidly in 
her inner orbit. 

The Moving Trains 

If when travelling in an express train 
\vc ■ happen, to pass a more slowly- 
moving one this will appear to move 
backward relative to distant objects 
as wc pass it by. Now, if both were 
travelling in a circle,' after the express 
had got far enough in front to begin to 
travel in an opposite direction to the 
other train the slower one would 
apparently begin to move forward at an 
increasing pace, relative to the more 
distant objects of the countryside. 

This is what occurs wlicn the planets 
perform their annual.retrograde motion. 
The appai'ent wandering backward and 
forward among the stars was so striking 
and inexplicable a feature to the ancient 
astronomers, who knew nothing about 
their true motions, that these worlds 
were given by the Greeks the name of 
planets,: meaning wanderers. 

. Tlie name has remained, but, like 
some,. other erroneous and ill-suited 
appellations such as shooting-stars and 
sun-spots, it conveys a misleading impres¬ 
sion, for these worlds do not wander any 
niorc.tb<iR our world or any other of the 
sparkling,host above us. G. E. M. 


A LIFE OF THE WEEK 

The Youngest Great Poet 

On October 31 , 1795, John Keats was born. 

John Keats died when he was 25 
years old on February 23/ 1821. He 
had published three books of verse, and 
he left besides miscellaneous poems, 
including a few of his best, that amounted 
to about two-fifths of all his poetical 
writings. 

Ilis life’s aim was to be a poet. 
Throughout his last year ho was ill. 
No English poet has in his early years 
written so much that will live. Tic was 
still an apprentice to the .supreme art 
of poetry when a fatal illness sapped his 
vitality. TJie world is 
left wondering what 
might have been if lie 
had lived longer, for 
his work grew mar¬ 
vellously in beauty 
and strength. As it 
is he won the right to 
be placed among the 
great poets because 
of the beauty of his 
finest poems. 

ITis father worked 
for a keeper of livery stables in London, 
married his master's daughter, and then 
managed the business. When John was 
eight his father died, and before he was 
nine his mother married again. The boy 
was sent to a good private school, where 
he was happy and found a firm friend in 
his schoolmaster’s son. They were very 
studious lads, lovers of books and 
CvSpccially of poetry, and quite early 
John cherished the ambition of being 
a poet. 

But he had to enter some profession. 
Surgery was chosen for him and he 
became apprenticed to a surgeon. Later 
he .studied at the hospitals and became 
an assistant at Guy’s. All the while, 
however, his heart was set on being a 
poet, and he sought the company of 
poets. Particularly, a friendship was 
formed with Leigh Hunt, and he came 
to know Shelley and Wordsworth. His 
mother being now dead, lie had a share 
in the family money and was able to 
follow his inclination, so ho devoted 
himself to writing. 

When he was 21 he published a slight 
volume of verso under the simple title 
Poems. It attracted little attention, 
though it contained some fresh studies 
from Nature and the splendid sonnet 
on Chapman's Homer. Still it was an 
amateurish performance. Keats then 
travelled about a good deal while he 
was writing an elaborate poem, Endy- 
mibn, published when ho was 22. Even 
his friend Leigh Hunt called this ’’ a 
wilderness of sweets,” and the reviews 
that represented conservatism lashed it 
heartily. Endymion remains interesting 
chiefly as a milestone in its writer's 
literary progress. 

Three Great Odes 

The poet was now making strides in 
that progress, and when at 24 he pub¬ 
lished his Lamia, Isabella, The Eve of 
St Agnes, and Other Poems, liis work 
had greatly matured, but by that time 
his ill-health had come. The fragment 
Hyperion and the Odes to the Nightin¬ 
gale, On a Grecian Urn, and to Autumn 
were all in this volume. The Eve of St 
Mark and La Belle Dame Sans Alerci 
were published later, 

Jolin Keats died in Rome, where he 
had sought a climate he could live in. 
He feared he had failed as a poet, and 
that his name was ” writ in water,” but, 
as SJiclley says of him, ” His abode is 
where the Eternal are.” He is there 
because he had glimpses of beauty which 
he could exquisitely transmit. 

Over 50,000 ponies were working in 
Britisli mines last year, 400 more than 
the year before. 

Somebody unknown has sent to . the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a thou¬ 
sand pounds toward the [reduction of 
the National Debt, 



John Keats 


C. L N. 

What Can You Do for 
Armistice Day ? 

1000 MORE MEMBERS, PLEASE 

Number of Members 18,827 

A short time ago we published an 
appeal to members to help the C.L.N. 
by securing new members. Wc arc glad 
to note that some of them arc re¬ 
sponding, and securing new members 
from among their schoolfellows. One 
schoolgirl in South Africa writes to us: 
” A week ago wc saw the film depicting 
the history of the League of Nations, 
and of course it stimulated the desire 
of our school to help. I already belong 
to the C.L.N., and as you ask for 
pioneers foj the movement I am 
trying to be one. I am sending you the 
names of fifteen of my school friends who 
wish to join, and I liopc they will be 
worthy members of the League.” 

The pupils at Preston Grammar 
School arc also to be commended for 
the enthusiastic work they are putting 
into the C.L.N. Many of them are meiUT 
bers, and the school has a Junior Branch 
of the League of Nations Union. 

It is almost a year since the C.L.N. 
was launched, and if wc are to pass the 
Twenty Thousand mark by Armistice 
Day wc must have many more members 
during the next few days. 

Will you help by getting one more 
member before November 11 ? 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed: 
Children’s League of Nations, 

15 , Grosvenor Crescent, London, S.W.l. 

No letters should be sent to the C,N. office. 

With each application for membership 
should bo sent sixpence in stamps for 
the card and badge. Please give your 
name and address, birthday and year, 
and the name of your school. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards: one 
question on each card, with name and address. 

How Many King Arthur and Lord Nelson 

Engines Has The Southern Railway ? 

There arc 16 Lord Nelson engines and 74 
of the King Arthur class. 

What is the Origin of the Phrase, 
Kentish Fire? 

It originated from the prolonged cheering 
at Protestant meetings in Kent Yield in 1828 
to protest against the Catholic Relief Bill. 

Can Tortoises Hear? 

The sense of hearing of tortoises is not 
very strong, but they arc frightened by 
noise and can distinguish the sounds of 
their tiny piping voices. 

What is Meant by Half-Watt ? 

The term half-watt is commonly given to 
electric light bulbs which arc filled with 
inert gases, as argon or nitrogen, whicli 
double the brightness of the light. It simply 
means that for every candle-power of light 
half a watt of electricity is used. 

Can a River Flow Uphill ? 

No liquid can flow uphill of its own accord 
as this is contrary to the laws of gravity; 
but water must find its own level, so water 
in ipipcs or in enclosed channels in strata 
is forced upward by water at higher levels. 

When Did the Horse First Become the 
Badge of Kent ? 

The rampant horse known as Invicta has 
been associated with Kent from the earliest 
times. It appears on Kentish coins of the 
first century, and was the device on the 
banners of the Kentish invaders Hengist 
and Ilorsa. 

How Did the Romans Multiply and 
Divide With Their Numerals ? 

They did their calculations not on paper 
as wc, do, but on an apparatus called 
an abacus, in which there were a series of 
long and short grooves in which counters 
were placed. In the long grooves counters 
represented units and in tlic short ones a 
counter represented five. The first groove, 
reading Irom right to left, represented 
primary units, the second tens, the third 
hundreds,,and so on. Calculations of various 
kinds were laboriously worked out on this 
apparatus. 



wheat and 



How exploding 125 million food cells 
makes Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice 
as nourishing as hot cooked cereals 


H ave you tasted this utterly different 
kind of cereal . . . Puffed Wheat and 
Puffed Rice . . . the crispest, crunchiest 
cereal on the market to-day ? 

Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are different 
because they’re made differently. Choice 
full-flavoured grains of wheat or rice are 
sealed in huge bronze guns, then revolved 
in fiery ovens. This expands the natural 
moisture in the millions of tiny food cells. 
Then the guns are fired, causing 125 million 
explosions in every grain. 

The grains are made as completely diges¬ 
tible as though they had been cooked for 
hours. Hence Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice 
are virtually. as nourishing as hot cooked 
cereals. 

These grains ” shot from guns ” become 
8 times normal size. Never before was rich 
grain nourishment made so delectably good 
to eat. 

Get mother to fill in the coupon below. 
All she has to do is to buy a packet of 
Quaker Puffed Rice and hand this coupon, 
completed, to your grocer. In exchange he 
will give her a packet of Puffed Wheat free» 

- CUT HERB -— 

Take this COUPON to your grocer 

This is to certify that my grocer has given me 
a full-sized packet of both Quaker Puffed Wheat 
and Puffed Rice for 8 d. — the price of a single 
packet. I have not used a similar coupon before. - 

Name_'_ _ 

Address_ _ ^ 

To the Grocer 

On receipt of this coupon with name and address 
of customer filled in we will send you 8 d., the 
full retail price of packet you gave as per our 
offer. Dept. 17 , Quaker Oats Ltd., ii F-nsbiiry 
Square, London, B.C.2. 

A PACKET 
OF EACPI 
FOR THE 
PRICE 
OF ONE I 
Guaranteed by 
Quaker Oats Ltd, , 
This offer applies 
only to the U.K. 
and the Irish . Free 
State. ‘ ; 
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FREE GIFTS 


FOR BOYS I 



Every boy should have a watch. Here’s your 
chance to get a splendid time-keeper—FREE. 

Dependable Swiss movement. Hard-wearing nickel case. Luminous 
dial. Collect 90 Nestle’s Chocolate coupons and it’s yours. And 70 
coupons for this other great free gift—self-filling Fountain Pen and 
Propelling Pencil with clips for your pocket! 

Milk or Caramel, Nut-Milk or Fruit Creams — there’s a wonderful 
variety to choose from, for in all Nestle’s packets, 2d. wrapped bars 
included, you will find a gift coupon. Start collecting to-day. Get the 
others at home to help. Then it’s short sharp work getting your gift. 


NESTLES 


This offer does 
not apply to the 
Irish Free State 


CHOCOLATE 


> FIVE FREE COUPONS 4C 



To Nestld’s (Gift Dept.), Silverthorne Road, Battersei, London, s.w.8 

Please send me 5 FREE CO UPONS and the Nestle^s 
55/25.10.30. Presentation List 

Name . . 

IN BLOCK CAriTALS 


Address...^ . 

ji. Stamp sujjficient if 
envelope is unsealed 
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KEEP YOU IH GOOD FETTLE THIS YUHTER 

THE FINEST INDOOR GAME YET INVENTED 

HOURS OF HEALTHY, AMUSING EXERCISE, 
DEVELOPS MUSCLES 

A few active minutes each morning with 
the lively shadow ball will keep you alert 
all day. The ball is strongly made to 
last as long as you like to use it. Send 
now for your ** Broomrang/* 

Money back if not satisfied, 

IRADE ENQUIRIES INVITED. 

LENGLENS LTD. (Dept, b. 4 ), 

281 / 2 , Higli Holborn, London, W.C. 1. fOlb 


PHlAVBOX Anmiml Newsagents, 6/“ NET 


GROWING DANGER 
OF THE CHARABANC 

RISKING DEATH ON THE 
ROAD 

The Men Who Should Be 
Stopped at Any Cost 

MODERN JUGGERNAUTS 

A man .. was finedi the other day 
for driving a motor-coach with 32 pas¬ 
sengers at 56 miles an hour. 

The Minister for Transport has been 
reminding the motoring public that the 
speed limit of twenty miles an hour on 
the roads is not yet abolished, and has 
appealed to all for care and considera¬ 
tion of others on the highway. 

He has been mindful of the heavy 
labours and long hours of the. drivers 
of motor-coaches, a class of men to whose 
heavy duties the G.N, was among the 
first to direct attention. Some of our 
readers have been moved, by personal 
experience, to wonder whether these 
drivers' are still urged by their em¬ 
ployers to lawless driving or whether the 
men themselves delight in forbidden pace. 

Reckless Driving 

One of the daily papers states that a 
member of its staff has travelled at 
sixty miles an hour by these coaches, 
which maintained an average of forty 
miles an hour. The figures supplied to 
the C.N. of a recent journey by one of 
its adult readers arc perhaps not as 
high as the first of these, but they are 
seriously in excess of legal limits and of 
safe driving. 

The journey was one of over ninety 
miles and was performed in less than two 
and a half hours. The first thirty-three 
miles were done in exactly fifty minutes, 
over roads made dangerously slippery 
by rain. 

Next came the second stage, one of 
slightly over sixty miles, which in¬ 
cluded miles of traffic and the crowded 
suburbs of London. The time occupied 
by this part of the run was exactly one 
hour and twenty minutes, 

The complete journey was just short 
of 95 miles : the time occupied in cover¬ 
ing it was 140 minutes. 

A Task for the Motor-Police 

If we make allowances for delays and 
hold-ups in congested traffic there must 
have been' times in that ride in which 
the pace was, after all, not far short of 
sixty miles an hour. That is a terrible 
pace for a coach carrying thirty passen¬ 
gers on greasy roads. It is too fast for 
any car, large or small, on the open high¬ 
way. It imperils its own passengers, 
it imperils other vehicles on the road. 

Another case coming under our own 
observation was the case of a charabanc 
on the road from Salisbury to London 
which dashed . along at 50 miles an 
hour, passing cars in a perfectly reckless 
manner. " . 

Accidents to motor-coaches are far 
too frequent. High speed is always 
denied by their drivers, but the facts 
set out here qre typical, for the coach 
was making its oirlinary daily run and 
the driver regarded his performance as 
quite normal. 

The motor-police who arc being trained 
to enforce the new Act will find ample 
occupation in dealing with flying coaches 
and will earn the gratitude of the patrons 
of the coaches as well as of all other users 
of the roads if they can put an end to 
these mad performances by what private 
motorists condemn as Juggernauts., 


There were 177,000 visitors to the 
National Portrait Gallery ]ast year. 

Over 15,000 school journeys were made 
by London schoolchildren last year. 

British factories are now turning out 
over a hundred million pairs of boots and 
shoes every year. 


THE LOST MEN 
OF AFRICA 

Vanished Workers of the 
Stone Age 

AN EPOCH WITHOUT TRACE 
OF HUMAN BEINGS 

The old saying that there is a'ways 
something new out of Africa has once 
again been strangely verified. 

The East African Archaeological Ex* 
pedition, which is home after three years 
of fruitful exploration into the pre¬ 
historic past, brings us back a mystery. 

Mr L. S. B. Leakey, leader of the ex¬ 
pedition, has been telling a scientific 
audience that the development of the 
Stone Age in Kenya proves to have been, 
with certain exceptions, identical with 
that of Europe. Although several thou¬ 
sand miles separate the relics, found in 
East Africa from those found in Europe 
the work seems similar. 

The tools used resemble each other iti 
all but material, the style arid purpose 
of the work done in both continents 
cbuld hardly bo distinguished, and, 
stranger still, the earliest culture in 
South Africa was entirely identical. 

A Debatable Theory 

From these discoveries comes once 
more the suggestion that Africa was the 
cradle of modern man. The theory is 
that the men who made and used these 
tools passed on from Africa into Europe. 
It would not mean, of course, that the 
artists and artisans of South Africa had 
traversed the continent to cross the 
Mediterranean and reach Europe, but 
that their art and habits would spread 
from people to people, and so event¬ 
ually reach Europe, as Egyptian and 
Cretan art did later. 

That is a question on which agreement 
will not soon be reached. The . thing 
which puzzled this expedition of scien¬ 
tists was that they could find no remains 
of the Stone Age men in Africa. 
The works are there, but not a vestige 
of the workers. 

Perhaps the explanation lies in the 
fact that Africa is and always has been 
a land of wild animals. It has multi¬ 
tudes of carrion feeders, and hordes of 
hyenas. On the other hand, the soil 
of these prehistoric sites can have been 
but barely scratched, and may teem with 
ancient remains. 


THE REVOLT IN BRAZIL 

Unsettled Conditions in 
South America 

, For the fifth time in the last four 
months an armed rising has taken place 
in South America. A serious revolution 
has occurred in Brazil, the largest of 
the republics and the one most free 
from these outbursts. 

The two chief causes arc the unrest 
due to the economic depression and 
dissatisfaction with the dictatorial 
methods of President Washington Luis, 
who retires at the end of this month. 
He nominated as his successor and 
secured the election of Dr Julio Prestes, 
of the State of Sao Paulo in place of a 
representative of the rival State of 
Minas Geraes, thus breaking a custom 
of long standing. This high-handed 
action caused great unrest and the 
States of the soTith and interior joined 
in revolt against Sao Paulo and the 
States of the coast. There has been much 
fighting and trade has been disorganised, 
and it is greatly to be regretted that the 
citizens of so rich and prosperous a 
country as Brazil cannot settle their 
political differences without resorting 
to the horrors of civil war.. 
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A Vacuum Tube for Catching Fish 

o 


NK of the old angling stories tells of 
the man who, when asked the size 
of a fish he had caught, glanced at the 
room in which lie sat, shook his head, 
and answered, " Come outside/’ He 
w'anted more space in order to show the 
size of his fish ! 

We think of it as we read of a new 
invention for the catching of sea fish. It 
is really a sort of siphon, a vacuum tube 
through which the astonished fish will 
be sucked into the vessel’s hold. 

A pipe two feet in diameter is let down 
into the sea; a centrifugal pump empties 
the tube of air, and into the void rushes 
the water, carrying the fish with it. The 
other end of the tube opens into a great 
receptacle in the hold of the ship and 
can be emptied of water by the 02)ening 
of a valve. 

The vessel employed for the purpose 
is a converted submarine chaser of the 


American Navy. According to report 
the suction pipe can catch fish at the 
rate of twenty tons an hour, and really 
there seems no reason why, if fish are 
plentiful where the engine is set to work, 
the figure should not lie realised. 

Think of the countless millions in the 
swarms of herrings and mackerel round 
our coasts, the shoals of sprats and pil¬ 
chards, and ‘imagine what a siphon 
would do if set to work in their midst. ■ 

The new invention is likened to the 
vacuum cleaner which takes the dust 
from our carpets, but in reality it mor> 
nearly resembles a siphon. 

The principle of the siphon is old. 
Into an empty pipe water rushes with a 
pressure of 15 pounds to the square inch, 
and that is a good deal in excess of the 
weight of any fish which tlic new invert 
tion will be asked to transfer from the 
sea to the ship. 


The League and its Money 


T iif . League of Nations, with all its 
widespread work, is able not only 
. to keep within its. income but even to 
refund money to contributing States. 

A balance of ;^30,ooo on the year. 1929 
is to be now paid back. The fmances of 
the I.eaguc arc certainly in capable 
hands. The Committee which has guard 
over the purse strings consists of five 
men elected by the Assembly, They 
receive in April the three estimates for 
expenditure for the following year. 
Every detail is carefully scrutinised, any 
i waste or extravagance is checked, and 
the budget is placed before the Assembly 
. in.September. A certain sum is always 
included for the cxjxmscs which would 
be incurred should a war break out ! 
Usually there is a tussle in the Assembly 


between those who think wise spending 
is the best economy and those who 
imagine that the constantly increasing 
activities can be carried-on without 
extra funds. This year, however, dele¬ 
gates all agreed on throe new enter¬ 
prises for which money is needed and the 
budget was passed without a great deal 
of discussion,, the enterprises being 
recognised as absolutely necessary. 

One of these is a new scheme of pen¬ 
sions for the officials of the Secretariat; 
another is the wireless station of the 
League, entirely under its control in 
times of emergency, though worked 
ordinarily by a Swiss company; the third 
is' the future home of the League. 

The draining and clearing of the land 
for the new Home has been completed. 


Jacko Pulls the Wrong Bell 


M‘ 


lOTiiKR Jacko was’ the proud pos- 
.sessor of an electric iron. 

For once she looked at the big 
basket of linen needing her attention 
with a smile. Directly Father had gone 
off to‘his office she swept the breakfast 
■ things off the kitchen table and brought 
Out the precious iron. Picking up its 
little tail of wire, she fitted one end to 
the iron and the other to the plug in 


Mater says will you come at 
once .? '' Jacko called out breathlessly. 

“ The light’s fused and-” 

" Short-circuited, I suppose,” inter¬ 
rupted the man. All right; don’t 
worry.”. And his head disappeared. 

” Coo ! ” muttered Jacko. ” I never 
met a chap so keen on work before.” 
And, thinking there was no need to 
hurry back, he went home very plca- 



thc wall, and then she turned on the 
electric switch. 

Nothing happened—nothing but a 
little click, 

, '"Fuse gone I ” said Adolphus from 
the hall. ” What on earth-” 

When he saw the iron and heard his 
mother’s story he roared with laughter. 
Indeed it’s no laughing matter,” 
” There’s no light 
father will be 
furious. Run, Jacko, and fetch the 
electrician. It's 40, Hall Road.” 

Jacko, finding Adolphus’s rnotor- 
bic^ycle'm the road, jumped on it and 
dashed to Hall, Road. 

,He,.jumped off at Number 40, and, 
rushing up the steps, tugged at the bell. 

A inan in shirt-sleeves poked his head 
out of the window. ' ' 


saicl Mother Jacko, / 
in -the house; your 


santly across the common, which took 
him at least five miles out of his way. 

When he got back the street was 
full of people. There was a fire-engine 
in front of the house, which wa^ dripping 
with water. 

Mother Jacko, also dripping, was 
shrieking to the fireman to stop. 

” There’s no fire,” she was saying 
as Jacko came up. 

” Then why did you send him to 
fetch me ? ” cried the man, glaring at 
Jacko. “He said the wires had fused.” 

“ And so they, have,” faltered Motiier 
Jacko. “ But it was the electrician I 
wanted. I told him Number 40,” 
she added. 

“ And that’s where I went,” declared 
Jacko,’ But unfortunately he had 
pulled the wrong bell. 
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STOP THAT COLP 


o 






a 


A dsr®!® ©8s y®iir IfiasidkefisMeg ” 

Between the first and the second sneeze 
there is time to take precautions. You 
can either neglect the oncoming cold, with 
all its unpleasant and possibly dangerous 
consequences, or you can stop the 
infection with “ Vapex.’' 

“Vapex” is so pleasant that nobody who 
has ever used it hesitates between the 
two alternatives. Simply put a drop on 
the handkerchief. As you breathe it 
grows stronger and stronger. It searches 
out the germs and deprives them of their 
power for mischief. The head is relieved. 
The “stuffiness” goes. The whole res¬ 
piratory system is gently stimulated to 
increased resistance. 

“ Vapex ” stops colds quickly because it 
goes straight to the cause of the trouble— 
the germs which mviltiply so rapidly in 
the warm passages of the hose and throat. 
The simple act of breathing the “ Vapex ” 
vapour brings a powerfully active germ¬ 
icide into direct contact with the germs. 

Of Chemists, 2/- and 3/' per hoi tie 

KERFOOT &. CO. LTD., BARDSLEY VALE 
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THOMAS 



There’s FOUCi behind that! 

“FORCE” for breakfast gives strength and stamina 
for the hardest games. 
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THE GREEN DOOR 


What Has Happened Before 

Anthony Richardson, travelling up to 
London at the end of the school term, finds 
himself facing a pretty girl named Felicity 
and her uncle Mr Josiah Cartwright. 

Felicity is in trouble and, unknown to her 
uncle, appeals to Anthony to help her. The 
trouble is concerned with the will of an old 
friend and his disinherited nephew Edgar Speers. 

Tony, shadowing Mr Cartwright (who has^ 
. gone to Limehouse to recover a stolen cup) sees* 
him enter a house. Shortly after comes a 
cry for help. 

Tony breaks into the house and finds signs 
of a struggle in a m 3 ^sterious room. Forcing a 
sliding panel, he is confronted with a masked 
nian. Suddenly the floor gives way and Tony 
falls into the river. 

. Me clambers out, and, returning to the house, 
conceals himself in a cupboard. And gets a shock. 

CHAPTER 9 

A Cowardly Attack 

'T'ony, rejoicing that they liad apparently 
forgotten him for the moment, rested 
more easily in his dark cupboard. He had 
had a narrow escape from discovery. He 
wondered idly who the troublesome captive 
might be. The whole thing mystified him.* 
From the time he had heard the old man's 
cry for help until now his whole thought 
had been bent on rescuing Felicity's uncle 
from his captors. And now, to his intense 
disgust and disillusionment, he had seen 
with his own eyes through the keyhole the 
shining bald pate of that very uncle in the 
room with Speers’s gang—apparentl}^ on the 
best of terms with them. 

Poor Felicity 1 For she was certainly as 
badly taken in by her hypocrite of an uncle 
ns Tony himself. Tony thought of the 
gentle-seeming old man on the train, and 
longed to have it out witli him. Second 
thoughts made him stay where he was, 
however. Felicity had only Tonj^ to 
depend on now. He must get back to her 
at the hotel. 

Look here, this won’t do. We’ll have 
to put him. to sleep once for all,” said Speers 
impatiently, turning toward the cloor of 
the room. 

The men were talking of their mysterious 
prisoner, who spasmodically banged on the 
door in the adjoining room. 

” I won't have him hurt—-yet,” said 
Edgar Speers in reply to a brutal sug¬ 
gestion from the man I.,ccson. “ When 
he’s done what I want him to do I don’t 
care what happens to him. Until then 
leave him to me. You've been too rough 
with him already, you thug.” 

Tony felt that of the lot of them lie liked 
Speers least. There was something blood- 
curdling about his smooth, determined 
cunning. Yes, Tony decidedly preferred 
even the bully Lccson. 

. Still arguing, the tlirec men left the room, 
leaving, to Tony’s disappointment, the 
door open-behind them. Luckily at this 
moment the banging and shouting some¬ 
where at the back of the room ‘ became 
deafening in their violence, and Tony was 
able to risk the noise made b}' the key 
turning in the lock. .. : 

Opening the cupboard door cautiously he 
gauged his chance of closing the other door 
without being discovered. There' seemed 
little hope of doing so, but he risked it, and 
to his relief was apparcntl 3 ^ not heard by 
the others. 

Now to get. out of the room and so to 
Felicity; The panel entrance to the pother 
house had been closed, and to his dismay it 
apparcntl}^ worked differently from this 
side. Explore it as. he might, he could 
'find ho way to open it. \ At any moment.the 
three men might ihturn, and Tony felt that 
the danger was now much greater. If 
Felicity’s uncle found him there, lie might 
guess how much he had been told of his 
•affairs by FclicitJ^ and that there would 
. be no mercy shown him. 

Tony looked desperately round the room. 
Of the four doors which it contained one he 
knew to be a fake, one was the sliding panel 
which ho could not open from this side, 
one led to the cupboard, and the fourth to 
the part of the house where his enemies 
were. . There remained only the trap-door 
in the fioor. Tony shuddered at the 
thought of falling again into that icy water 
under the house, but there was nothing 
else for it. 

“At ally rate, I can’t get any wetter,” 
he thought philosophically, “nor much 
colder,”- He sneezed, and fqr some ridicu¬ 
lous reason imagined he heard tlic scolding 
voice of his childhood's nurse in his car. 

.“.Now, Master Tony, whatever have you 
been doing ? You'll catch jmur death, you 
naughty boy | »» 


Tony grinned in spite of himself at the 
thought, tiptoed . across the room, pressed 
the button on the farther wall, and let 
himself fall through the trap once more into 
the icy water below. 

He fell straight this time, without 
.struggling, and so was not immersed as 
before, liesides, the water was not nearly 
so deep. Ho judged it must now, be ebb 
tide. Splashing and shaking with cold, he 
worked his way toward the glimmering 
light at the river end of the tunnel. 

“ Queer they didn’t hear the bang of the 
trap closing after me,” he thought to him¬ 
self, ” And I should have locked the cup¬ 
board door behind me.” • 

He glanced over his shoulder, half 
expecting to see the trap open and the men 
spring down in pursuit of him ; but nothing 
of the sort happened. He was to learn 
later that they knew a trick worth two of 
that. He reached the end of the tunnel at 
last, and found himself on a narrow ledge,in 
the embankment a few feet above the water. 
He stood there a moment, shaking violcntlj^ 
with cold and wondering how, in his soaked 
condition, he was to get back to the hotel. 

Tony half-turned to climb ui) on the 
embankment, and then—all the rcfiected 
lights in the black river seemed "to soar 
upward and circle round his head. He had 
a confused realisation that someone had 
struck him a stunning blow from* above, and 
the next minute he found himself in the river. 

CHAPTER 10 

A Friend in Need 

ONY struggled dizzily back to the sur¬ 
face of the water, pushing aside a 
bit of driftwood that knocked against his 
face. He turned over on his back and 
tried to pull his scattered wits together. 

“ Someone on the . embankment de¬ 
liberately kicked me into the river,” he 
thought, and scrutinised the place above 
the ledge on which he had been standing. 
This was fairly well lighted, and he saw a 
man leaning over the railing watching his 
struggles. The street lamp glinted on a 
shiny bald cranium. Tony could hardly 
believe his eyes. That kind old man on 
the train, who had welcomed so warmly 
Felicity’s new-found friend I 

“ ril never trust an^^onc again,” said 
Tony bitterly to himself, as he struck out 
vigorously to keep himself afloat. Luckily 
he was a strong swimmer. " 

Even as he thought this, he remembered 
Fclicit 3 ^ with her clear frank glance. Was 
she also not to be trusted ? . Instantly 
Tony knew that whoever else might be a 
villain Felicity herself was true, as steel, 
and that she was unaware of the double- 
faced activities of her uncle, who was even 
now planning to bring her into the power of 
his brutal associates. . He must get back 
to the hotel as quickly as possible and 
protect Felicity, now sleeping scrcnclj^, 
unaware of the plots against her. 

Tony struck off up-river, looking for a 
place to get back on the embankment before 
tiic chill of the water and the weight of his 
clothes should have exhausted him. One 
single glance over his, shoulder had. shown 
him the old man watching him triumphantly, 
a wicked grin on his Lace that was ohl}^ 
dimly lighted by the street lamp. 

“If you think you are safely rid of me 
you’re jolly well mistaken,” Tony told him 
silently, before a slight bend in the riv^er 
cut the old man from sight. 

- The boy was beginning to. feel worried. 
Ordinarily he. could §wim a mile or two 
without, feeling it,. but the weight of his 
clothes, the icy chill of the water, and the 
strain he had already undergone, were, edm- 
bihing to .make Aiis strokes weaker and 
weaker. When at last he saw a foothold 
in the stone side of the embankment 
he seriously wondered if he had the strength 
left to pull himself out of the water. Gasp¬ 
ing, he got his numbed fingers into a crevice 
of the stone and tried with what strength 
remained to him to pull himself up. It 
seemed hopeless. 

” Hallo ! ” said a voice above him, and 
he saw a hand'reaching down to help him. 

For a moment Tony thought it might 
be a policeman, and began rapidly to. con¬ 
sider what he should say in explanation of 
his plight. He was sure that Fclicitj^ would 
release him from his promise as soon as he 
had told her what he had learned about her 
uncle, but until he had' talked matters over 
with lier he could not give away her secret 
to the police. , ,, .. , 

Blindly he grasped at the helping hand 
and was, drawn up to the bank, where he 
collapsed in a shivering heap.. , 

” So' this is the outcome of the great 
adventure of the pick 1 ” 


It was the man whom he had met earlier 
in the evening beside the fire-bucket. 

The friendly, matter-of-fact tones brought 
Tony back to himself. He stood up and 
grasped the other's hand a second time, this 
time in gratitude, 

“ So it was you who helped me,” he said. 
“ However did you happen to be on the 
spot ? ” 

* “ I wondered what had become of you, 

and I didn't like the look of the house you’d 
disappeared into,” returned the other. “ I 
happen to know something about these old 
houses ; a few of them were once used by 
smugglers. That argues an opening to the 
river. After waiting about outside for, a 
while I thought Ed just liavc a look down 
here and sec if 1 could find it.” 

“ A jolly good piece of reasoning,” said 
Tony. ” This is the second time tonight 
you've helped me out of a tight place.” 

“ Never mind about that,” said his friend. 
“ You look as if you needed a fire and a 
change, and that immediately.” 

“ No time,” said Tony despondently. 
“ I’ve got to get back to a hotel near the 
Museum at once. A lot of pretty un¬ 
pleasant things may happen if I don't.” 

The man indicated a coffee-stall near by. 

“Have a drink of hot coffee, an^^way,” 
he advised. 

“ I will if you’ll join me. Look here, why 
haven't you told me your name ? ” 

“ Name, Jack Tempest,” said the other 
rather bitterly. “ Station, one of the out- 
of-works. Background—rwhat does it 
matter ? ” 

“ Thank you,” said Tony, as the steaming 
cups of hot coffee were set before them. 
“ You know my name already. May I ask 
you a favour ? ” 

“ I've been wishing you would.” 

“ Thanks. I’m up against a rather rotten 
gang of men, and I’ve been thinking it is 
about time I had someone behind me, not 
so much for myself, but for a girl who 
is in a worse tangle than she realises 
yet. I can’t tell you what it's all about 
because it’s not my affair, but if you'd just 
watch that house in Dead Cat Alley till I 
get back-”• 

Right! ” said Jack Tempest quietly, 
putting down his empty cup and taking off 
his shabby overcoat. “ Put this on, Tony, 
and get into some dry clothes as soon as 
you get back to the hotel.” 

“ I'll do nothing of the-” 

” Yes, you will,” said Jack persuasively. 

“ All right,, on one condition,” returned 
Tony, ” that you take this.” He held out a 
ten-shilling note, and added, as his new 
friend made a gesture of refusal : “ You 
may have to follow those men if they 
attempt to leave the house. Keep a special 
look-out for a little bald-headed man. It 
was he who pushed me into the river,” 

At this Jack Tempest took the note, hailed 
a taxi, and saw Tony drive away toward 
the hotel. Then, with shoulders hunched 
against the cold. Jack turned in the direction 
of Dead Cat Alley. 

The yawning night porter looked curi¬ 
ously at the boy as he hurried past him into 
the hotel and went straight to his room. 
He realised that Jack's advice about dry 
clothes had been sound, for he now had no 
illusions about the strength of his opponents.' 
A brisk rub down with a dry towel made him 
feel warmer, and as soon as he had got into 
dry clothes he hurried down the corridor to 
Felicity's room and tapped’ softly. The, 
dimly-lighted corridor and the' closed doors 
behind which people were sleeping brought 
the quecrncss of his adventure home to him. 

. There was no I'cply to his repeated knock¬ 
ing. He dared not knock loudly for fear 
of bringing an inquisitive night porter lhat 
way, so he softly tried the door. To his 
surprise it opened at oncei 

” Felicity! ” he whispered into the dimly- 
lighted room. The flapping of the window 
blind was the only answer. He looked at 
the bed, expecting to sec a long, brown plait 
of hair across the coverlet. But to his 
astonislimcnt it ^yas empty. 

For a moment he had a terrified doubt 
that he might have come to the wrong room.\ 
But' there was Felicity’s' red beret on a 
chair. All at once fear, not for himself but 
for her, came over him. Something must 
have .happened to Felicity. 

He entered the room and switched on the 
light. The window, he saw, was wide oxjen. 
He looked out and sa'iv that.it might easily 
have been entered across the adjoining 
roofs. He glanced despairingly* about the 
room again. In the wastepaper basket he 
saw a crumpled bit of paper. He took it 
out without much hope oQ its being ini- 
‘portaiit, but started as he read it. 

“ Someone is outside my window trying 
to get in. I am afraid it may be——Here 
the writing broke off, but it was enough for 
Toiiy. Those villains had taken Felicity 
away* She was now in their power I 

TO BE CONTINUED 


“ Peggy amazed me by gaining four 
pounds in one month after I started giving 
her * Californf^^iyrup of Figs ' regularly,” 
says her mother. *' She is a bonny girl and 
has never been unwell for a whole day. 

* California Syrup of Figs' has been a 
wonderful help to me and I want to tell 
all mothers about it.” 

Don’t wait until your child is bilious,v 
feverish, sick — with coated tongue, no 
energy nor appetite — before using 
California Syrup of Figs.” Of course 
California Syrup of Figs” will relieve 
the trouble at once. But how much 
better it is to prevent trouble; keep 
your child in splendid condition; with 
heart}’' appetite, rosy checks, abun¬ 
dant energy by a weekly cleansing of 
the system with this rich, fruity laxative 
that all children love. It always helps ; 
never harms. Doctors endorse it. Chemists 
recommend it. 1/3 and 2/6 per bottle. 
Emphasize the word “ California ** and 
no mistake will be made. 



IDEAL LAXATIVE FOR CHILDREN 




Bengor’s Food makes a 
delicious^ supper dish, sooth¬ 
ing, sieep-inducjng and very 
nourishing. It is also the best 
light diet for all digestive 
troubles. 

From a Doctor 
“ BehcrerV Food is the finest 
thing- to Ko to bed on.” 



Rogd. TiiAUK Mahic. 

Sold in tins, 1/4, 2fZ, eto* 

Booklet post free from 
BENGER’S FOOD, LTD,, 
Otter Works, Manchester,* 
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THE KIDDIES GO 
PADDLING TO-DAY- 

UP m THE BATHROOM 

It’s ‘ ‘paddling day’’for the kiddies— 
up in the bathroom with Tidman’s. 
They’re splashing about in real sea 
water, and you can trust their 
young minds to make it “a real 
sea,' ’ with the tide rolling up the 
beach. Tidman’s is so invigorating, 
so energising, so good for growing 
limbs, and those adult limbs that 
v/on’t grow any more. Strengthen¬ 
ing, too, and refreshing—a positive 
relief for burning feet, rheumatism, 
and stiffness. Try a course of real 
sea baths with Tidman’s—it’s nearly 
as enjoyable as going to the coast. 

TiPMMI'S 

SEA SALT 

Store's. 

In Cartons 1/-, I/O & 3/- ^§5#^ 

TIDMAN & SON, LIMITED. 

69, Basinghall Street 
London, E 4 C. 2 . 

F^NITTING WOOL BUNDLES, lilb. 5/6, 

3 lbs. 10/9. ETcceJIcnt for Jumpers, Socks, etc, 
Navy,3T0 lb, Superior Mixtures, 4/11 lb., post free, 
PUKK WOOL SERGES from 2/111 to 25/11 yard. 
Reliabla Tweeds, Flannels, Tailorinif, Blankets, etc. 

Patterns sent with pleasure, 

NEARLY 6o YEARS' REPUTATION, 



E G E R T O N 
EUR NEXT'S 
N.C DEPT, 



WELLINGTON 

SOMERSET, 

ENGLAND. 


FKEE. 12 SCARCE STAI^PS 

whioli aro missing-, from nearly every collection, and 
Itielittlo Austrian Picld Tost values), Cuba 

1898, umiscd (scarce Issue), Set of 3 Ilungary (\rn« 
usual values), Paraguay Commcinomtlvo, Sot of 
riiilippino Is. (Boy King), Switzorland (1882 un¬ 
used), Venezuola (1904 high value). To all stamp 
collectors I will present this collection absolutely 
Ireo on receipt of lid. stamp for postage. (Abroad 
2.id.)_Only _ono^ift to each applicant. 

IVIoi'tlmoi' Lodoe, Wimbledon 
Park, London, S.W.19. 


) yjiiiy UJiu Kiiii 

C. P. KEEP, 



PACKET 
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Id. 


GOO excellently mixed 
stamps, complete 
sheet of 100 unused. Postage 
12-page booklet for duplicates, 25 British 2i(l, extra. 
Colonials, 375 Strip Mounts (three times as quick as the 
old-fashioned single ones), also my fine illustrated list. 
Senders of stamp-collecting friends* addresses receive 
free set. Ask to see my cheap approval sheets, 
WATKINS (C.N,Dcpt.), Granville Uoad, BARNET. 

FREE Six Mint Colonials FREE 

I send FREE SfX MINT BRITISH COLONIALS, ono 
each from KEbAH. ZANZIBAR, Konya, TURKS & 
CAICOS la,, SOUIIAN and CAYMAN ISLANDS-and 
ALL MINT, to any collector at Home nr Abroad sending 
a postcard for my largo Illustrated I’rico List (No. R) 
routainitig over li.^OO Items: Stamps, Albunns, Set-s. 
rackets, AecessorioH-in fact, EVERYTHINO FOR THE 
STAMP COLLECTOR. Fricca from Id. (over 200 seta 
at Id. each) to 40/-. Send a postcard only—no cash— 
and aak for No. 212. BDWARD SANDEIiLi, 10-11, 
rBTTER LANE, LONDON, , E.C.4. 



10 NEWFOUNDLAND 

M.ips, Views, War Memorial, 
Caribou, King and Queen, etc. 

or 12 SIAM (inc. Airpost). 
or4Persia(i9ii, 2 , 3 , 5 ,ioKr) 

Free to genuine applicants for our 
“ Bumper ” Approvals, 50 to 75 
per cent, discount. Send i|d, post¬ 
age (or the 3 lots for gd.j. 
HARRY BURGESS & CO. 
Dept* B51, New Malden* 


That Lovely Clean 

affer-feeling makes 

Gibbs Dentifrice 

the chosen above all others 

When every tooth sparkles, pearMike, 
then you understand why Gibbs—the 
British — Dentifrice is chosen by most 
men, most women, most children. You 
feel so delightfully refreshed. There is 
such an exhilarating feeling of cleanness. 

Fragrant antiseptic foam searches out and 
dissolves all the decay-causing deposits 
on the teeth. Gentle polishing brings 
out the lovely natural pearly lustre. 
Gums arc atoned up—made firm and 
rosy. 

Buy a case of Gibbs Dentifrice for each 
person in the home to-day. 

Your teeth arc Ivory Castles 
— defend them ivith 



OD 45d 


BRITISH 


MADE 


Popular Size ; Large size 1/-; De Luxe 1/6 1 
Kefills l id. For those who prefer a paste, Gibb* 
Dental Cream—in Tubes 6d. and l/-« 
(T/iese prices do not apply in the Irish Free State.) 
D, & W. GIBBS. LTD.. LONDON, E.l. 


Austria, 1922. Ilandsoirifl engraved Rriuaro stamps, 
50. 100, 200. 500, 1.000 and 2.000 kr. Set of 6 used 4(1. 
Roumanla, Boy King. 1, 2, 3, 51. Set of 4 now 
obsolete ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 4cl. 

Germany. Set of 50 different unused stamps, 
jncluriing very high values ... ... ... ... 9d. 

Batoum in British Occupation. Set of 10 different. 
Catalogued 4/4 (usual price 5/>) ... ... l/6d. 

North Borneo 1918 Keel Cross 

10.. 2o., 3o., 4o. Set of 4 (Cat. 5/6).2/6d. 

5o. 60., 80. Set of 3 (Cat. 10/6) 3/6d. 

100.. 12o,, 16c., 24c. Set of 4 (Cat. 20/-) ... G/6d. 

(Or tho above 3 sets for 11/6). 

FOR FIFTY YBARS wo havo been sending out 
Bheots of stamps on approval. Every stamp wo sell is 
fully guaranteed, is specially sclectcfl and priced at tho 
lowest posstblo Ilguro. Ask for somo to bo sent you 
for JURpection. 

For 30 days (abroad 90 days) we will present abso¬ 
lutely freo to all applicants enclosing IJd. for postage 
a Bot of 12 JugO'Slavla if tho application Is addressed 
to—Department 71, 

krriNGTON & MARTIN, youth iiacRney, 
London, E.9. Established 1880. 


TUlAfJlTii FQ Stamps You All Want 

fl ill Seta and Packets. 

4 Liberia, 1/9: 6 Nyassa, 1/3: 5 Estonia. 2/6; 3 Lat¬ 
via. 1/3: 3 Lithuania, 1/9. GRAND MIXED FKTS. : 
10 for 2/6: 20 (including high values), 4/9. Postage 
3(1,, including free packet below. 

FREE I South American Pkt. Contains all dif¬ 
ferent stamps (incluciiug Fern, Brazil. Guatemala, Sal¬ 
vador, Oliili, etc.), in all 110 good and clean stamps, 
entirely freo to old and now clients requesting my ap- 
proval sheets or purchasing from above and enclosing 
3d. postage and packing. 

LESLIE'S LISTS, Dept. C., o, Granard Road, 
London, S.W.12. 

The New 

NATURE BOOK 

At all Newsagents, etc, - - . g/- 



'Nicely food is digestible. 

Nature teaches even children to like the food that Is 
good for them. Flavour aids digestion. That is one 
of the many reasons for using always 

Hugon's 



r/w Good Beef Suet 

It makes every dish more palatable besides saving the trouble 
of chopping, and contains all the nutriment of raw suet — the best 



iiesailissM© 

'fiartpmrbooks 

lisc%l>eit^sVe.J^ro\^ Wilh ^our eieeds 





MASTERCRAFT 
Portable sliclniiicji 

Adapts itself to the varying 
heights of your books. 
Portable, and Extensible. It 
can be added, to at any 
time. It is economical, 
durable, perfectly rigid and 
of handsome appearance. 
Fitted with adjustable 
shelves. 


cJJy 


DWARF HEIGHT. 

Inilial Bay 4 ft. 6 ins. 
liigU, 3 tt. 24 ins. wide*, 
with 4 adjustable sheives 
8 ins, deep. £3 17 6 
(Back 10/- extra.) 


FULL HEIGHT. 

Initial Bay 7 ft. 6 Ins, 
high.'3 ft. 24 ins. wide, 
with 8 adjustable sbedves 
8 ims. deep. i24 17 6 
(Bark 17/G extra,) 


Write for Illustrated Brochure No. 26. 

X-IlSISiiCO ■ I-TEP. 

Equipment for Libraries 

62, Cannon Street. London. E.C.4. 



DWARF OAK BOOKCASES. 

Initial Bay 3 ft. 9 ins> high • 

, 2 ft, 9 ins. wide. £.1 15 O 

Two Bay 3 ft. 9 ins. high, 

5 ft. 5 ins. wide. i£3 7 O 


“HELP! HELP!” 

Left-off Clothing, Boots of all descriptions, Hospital 
and Surgical Aid Letters, or money for Country 
Holidays for poor children, are urgently needed to 
help the “ poor ** passing through our hands. Any¬ 
thing will be gratefully received by 
LEWIS II. nURTT. Secretary, 

Iloxton Market Christian Mission, N.l. 
President —Walter Scoles, Esq. 





!nfk RAlf PULfD 

MADE and GUARANTEED by 

Tho apex INFLATOR CO., LTD., Aldridge Road, Perry Barr 

>, Birmir 

igli 

P mi D/llLt!iI 3 aUK lili 1 UJill 

Celluloid covered 15x Jin. With 
nP Steel Lining 2/3 each. With 
Aluminium Lining 2/6 each. 
Tho Metal Linings arc solid drawn 
from a Metal Blank, cartridge 
lam. fashion. Cannot warp. 


EAST END MISSION , 

provides 52,000 Free Breakfasts each winter for hun¬ 
gry little children. Employs five lady doctors (wholo 
time), ministoring to tho sick pool*. I’rovidcs special 
cincjiia Entertainment for children every night (average 
attendance 1,000). Conducts eight great Mission Meet¬ 
ings for poor children every w'cek and scores of organis¬ 
ations for young people. Stepney is London's most over¬ 
crowded and poorest Borougli.—Contributions, greatly 
needed, thankfully acknowledged by Rev. F, W. 
CiiuDLEioir, East End Mission, Commercial Road, i 
Stepney, London, E.l. 

CUT THIS OUT, 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3aJ 

Send 5 of these coupons with only 2/9 {and 2d. stamp) 
dircot to tho FLEET PEN GO., 119, Fleet Street, 
E,C.4. By return you will receive a hanusomo Lever 
Self-Filling FLEET S.F. PEN with So id Gold Nib 
(Fine, Medium or Broad), usually 10/6, Fleet price 4/-, 
or with 5 coupons only 2/0. De Luxe Modal, 2/- eaitra.^ 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
W'ill be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
‘for 1 is a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee's Monthly, My 
Alapiazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s 6d a year (Canada I4s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

Earning and Saving 
^ MAN who was earning 75 
shillings a week was able 
to save a fifth of his wages. He 
emigrated to America, where he 
obtained work at a salary which 
was a third more than his original 
one, but at the same time his 
expenses increased by five-twelfths. 

Was Iiis emigration a financial 
advantage or a disadvantage ? 

Answi^r nevi week 

Day and Night Chart 



NOON 


Daylight, twilight, and darkness 
in the middle of next week. The 
daylight gets shorter each day. 

A Time-Table Puzzle 

^ SCHOOLB.OY asked a booking- 
clerk how long the train 
was to take on the journey to 
London. Tliere being plenty of 
time to spare the clerk wrote 
some figures on a piece of paper 
which he handed to dhc boy. 
These were the figures: 

. 2222?222 . 

What did he mei\n.? . . 

Answer next tvecli 

If I Were a Cobbler 
Ji; .1 were a cobbler, I’d make it 
iny pride 

The best of all cobblers to be. 

If I were a tinker, no tinker beside 
Should mend an old kettle like me. 

Look Before You Leap 

y\^CC0RDlNG to the announce- 
< ments made by a travelling 
showman his collection of wonders 
was the greatest on the road. But 
when he 'announced that one of 
his.exhibits was a horn from one 
of Pharaoh’s seven lean kine his 
words were greeted with laughter. 
Why was this ? a nswer next week 



La falaise La flllette Lo couperet 
J’apergois les falaises de Douvres. 
Elle est charmantc, cette fillette. 
Le boucher se sert d’un couperet. 



Other Worlds Next Week 

JN the morning ' the planets 
Jupiter and Mars arc in the 
South. In the 
evening Venus 
and Saturn are 
in the South- 
West, Uranus 
is in the South- 
East, .and 
Jupiter and 
Mars are in the 
East. The pic¬ 
ture shows the Moon as seen look¬ 
ing'South at 6 p.m. on October 29 . 

The Tortoise 

IVyjANY children who have pet 
tortoises will be missing their 
friends from the garden, for with 
the approach of colder weather 
the tortoise begins to dig itself in. 

When making its burrow for 
the winter the earth is dug up by 
tlie creature’s strong fore limbs 
and is tlirown out from tlie hole 
by the bind pair. The next few 
months will be spent in the hole 
deep in the earth, and tlien one 
fine day in April perhaps we shall 
see our old friend in its usual 
haunts, looking for greenstuff, or 
maybe snails, worius, or insects. 

Most tortoises seen in Englisli 
gardens are imported from Greece. 

Is Your Name Bowler 7 
'J'ins lias nothing to do with 
cricket. Some ancestor of the 
Bowlers was a niakeV of wooden 
bowls and so whs ki^dwn 'iis the 
bowler, and his trade description 
clung to him and passed to his 
descendants as a surname 


Those Who Come and Those 
Who Go 

Oow many people are born in 
^ ^ your town and how many die 
Here are the figures for 12 towns. 
The four weeks up to September 
27 , 1930 , are compared with the 
corresponding weeks of last year. 

TOWN BIRTHS DEATHS 

1930 1929 1930 1929 

London ..5360 5509 3 H 0 3030 
Glasgow ..1276 1648 925 923 
Manchester 1012 1042 602 593 

Dublin .. 818 893 355 392 

Belfast .. 700 676 321 331 
Shemeld .. .574 589 370 343 

Edinburgh 528 524 374 345 

Bristol .. 519 476 278 275 
Newcastle ' 480 457 205 225 
Swansea .. 258 20 S 133 109 

Bournemouth 91 75 66 57 

Lincoln .. 86 87 43 47 


LAST VITEEK’S ANSWERS 
' Going Upstairs. J 20 
Word Multiplication 

; 0 1 2 3 4 ^5 6 7 ‘ 8 9 
D,l SCOURA’GE 
vWhat Town Is Thh P Wortlling 
y The C.N, Cross Word Puzzle.. 



School Badge Puzzle 
. In the answer in Number 603 the 
figure 4ld. should have been 4id. 


The Apple-Tree Puzzle 






^N old farmer who was fond of 
puzzles, had three grand¬ 
children staying'\t/ith him., Walk¬ 
ing round the farm one day with 
the children he stopped at a field 
in which there were fifteen apple 
trees, arranged as in the picture. 

“ If you children can run out 
two lengths of twine so as to 
divide this field into four unequal 
parts and fulfil certain conditions, 
within ten minutes,” he said, 
“ you may share between you the 
value of the fruit on any tree you 
care to choose. These are the con¬ 


ditions. The smallest section shall 
have the smallest: number of 
trees; the next biggest shall have 
tv/ice as many ; the third twice 
as many as the secqiid; and the 
biggest twice as many as Uie third. 
“ But remember, children,” he 
said, “ each length of twine must 
be absolutely straight.” 

The cliildrcn managed to do as 
they were bidden, but it took them 
nine and a half minutes to do it. 
Can you solve the problem with 
pencil lines without touching a 

tree ? ' Answer next iveek 


Dr MERRYMAN 

A Useful Key 

'J'he kinema orchestra had just 
finished playing a selection. 

Whatever key were you play¬ 
ing in just now ? ” queried a 
patron of one of the violinists. 

“ Skeleton key, sir,” was the 
prompt reply ; “ fits anything.” 

A Little Seasoning 
Tack had been noticeably in- 
^ attentive during lessons. 

What are the four seasons ? ” 
demanded the teacher. 

“ Salt, mustard, vinegar, 
pepper,” replied Jack.- 

Is It On Straight ? 



W/iiEN our.Pussy Cat ; 

, V ; Wants to put on her hat ; 
And there isn’t a mirror, she soon 
Finds a way out of that - ' ■ ; 
(She's a.clevej’ old cat!) i 

For she uses the back of a spoon ! 

A Dutiful Son ! 

JT happened on q farm in Virginia, 

, A Negro saw. another with 
a pen and writing paper. ^ ' 

“.What are you doing‘wiv dat 
papah ? ” lie asked. ' ^ ^ 

“ Ah’m writin’ a letter 'to' niah 
;muvver,”r saidThc other. ;j . ' 

,“,What:;. yo’ say :dat for? 
Y’know yo’can’t write.” - 
■ “ Dat’s quite ..ail 'right, 'cause 
mall muvver can’t read.” . ; 

Safety First ; 

TOURIST engaged the -oldest 
■ inhabitant ;in conversation; 

, “ Do you get niiicli in the way 
of motor-traffic down here ? ’’ 
asked the visitor. j 

“ No, sir,”.was The reply. “ I 
shouldn’t be nigh on ninety-one 
if I did.” 

Running No Risk 

]\/jR Careful did not wish to 
hurry through life, and so 
when he was engaging a new 
chauffeur he impressed on him the 
need for caution. 

“ My driver must not take tlie 
slightest risk,” he said. 

“Very good, sir,” replied the 
applicant, “ May I have my 
salary in advance ? ” 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

W HEN Henry the Eighth 
was crossing the Chan¬ 
nel in great, swelling ships 
and vying in splendour with 
the French King Francis a 
man paced the battlements 
of St Malo, the port of the 
Corsairs, and felt the call 
to go back again to the 
unknown West, seeking a 
passage to the Indies. 

The man’s name was Jac¬ 
ques Cartier, a Breton with 
a strong, bold, bearded face 
and pierciiTg eyes, wearing a 
black cap and a little ruff 
round his neck. 

On his first voyage Cartier 
had met with many adven- 
' tures. But he had not found 
the passage he wanted, and 
so the next year he set sail 
again to explore beyond New¬ 
foundland. His two little 




© 
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The Sailor of St Malo 


boats, which he had had to 
man with criminals, and his 
galley fought their way across 
the Atlantic. 

They rode in the vast sea- 
arm of the river which Cartier 
named the St Lawrence. At 
last Cartier thought he had 
found the sea passage to 
the West, but the banks grew 
closer and the water fresher. 
He was in a river after all. 
On they went, ever westward, 
past the gloomy River Sague¬ 
nay, sweeping down througli 
gorges, through a country 
which the Indians told him 
was a land rich and wealthy 
in precious stones. 

At last Jacques Cartier 
landed at what is now Quebec. 
The Indian chief Donnacona 
came down with pomp to 
meet him. He made Cartier 


a speech with many friendly 
gestures. But he turned 
against the white stranger 
when he found that he wanted 
to sail farther up the . river 
to the village of Hochclaga. 
How could he stop him ? 
Donnacona thought of a wily 
plan. - Three of his medicine 
men painted themselves black 
and put horns on their heads. 
They came out in little 
boats and sailed round the 
Frencli ships, saying they 
were sent by the god of 
Hochelaga to \varn the .white 
men that if they came there 
they would perish. 

But the sturdy Breton was 
not to be dismayed. , He set 
out with some of Ids men 
and, after two weeks’ journey, 
landed among .the woods, not 
far from Hochelaga. 


He was greeted \varmly. 
Into the square the natives 
poured. They thought the 
white man a god. On their 
shoulders they, carried their 
palsied king, asking Cartier 
to heal him. 

Cartier was so touched that 
he prayed for them and read 
the Gospel to tbem. Then Car- 
tier went up the great moun¬ 
tain near the village and looked 
down on the two grand rivers 
stretching far away to ,thc 
west. He called the mountain 
Montreal, or Mount Royal. 

What did Jacques Cartier 
call the vast, untrodden land 
which ho claimed for Francis ? 
He made the mistake that 
the Redskins’ name for a 
cluster of huts was the name 
they gave to the Whole 
country, and called it Kanata. 



To keep m perfect health the outdoor 
. enthusiast who revels in the glorious tonic 
of pure fresh air, must remember also to 
provide the body day by day with suitable 
npurishment in the form of easily digested 
food. That is why medical men so often 
recommend the ‘Allenburys* Diet. A 
cupful of this excellent food beverage 
which contains an ample proportion of 
Vitamin D, taken at 11 o’clock and before 
retiring makes an astonishing contribution 
to physical fitness. Made in a moment 
with boiling water the ‘Allenburys’ Diet 
is convenient and economical. Its delicate 
flavour can be varied if desired by adding 
cocoa, coffee, etc. 



Price 2 / 1 , 4/- and 7/0 from all Chomlsta 

EASY TO MAKE PLEASANT TO TAKE 

Scud 3 d. in stamps for trial 
sample tin of the ^'‘Allcnhtuys" Diet 

Allen & Hanburys Ltd., 

37 Lombard Street. London, E.C. 3 



"Bob likes it i 
too mummie/ 


When Bob sees the tin of 
Sharp’s Eaton Toffee, his wise 
old head cocks on one side. Ho 
knows a good thing, as well as 
all the rest of the family. You 
will enjoy these creamy toffees 
with their fine flavour. Buy 
some next time, and sect 


02 s 




E, Sharp *N 

& Song Ltd. ***^T7 v^ 


Maiclatone. 


Tho Children’s Newspaper Is printed and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, Tlie AmalKamated Press, Ltd., The Flcetway II ousc, Parrlngdon Street, London, E.C.4. Advertisement Oinocs: The Flcctway House, 
Farringdon Street, Jjondon, KC.4. It Is registered as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian atagazlno Post. Wintered as Second Class Blatter, January 15, 1929, at the Post Ollicc at Poston, Blass. Subscription Kates: 


Inland and Abroad, 11s a year ; 5s Cd for six montiis. 
News Agency, Ltd. 


It can also be obtained (with Bly Blagazino) from tho Solo Agents for Aiistratia and New Zealand: 


Messrs. Gordon & Gotch, Ltd.; and for South Africa ; Ccntr{4 

'■ -s.s. ■ 










































































